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Notes. 
THE SOCIETY OF SEA SERJEANTS. 


This was the style and title of an association of 


gentlemen belonging to the four maritime coun- 
ties of South Wales. The Society was a secret 
one, having a peculiar form of initiation ; and the 
members of it were all men of family and fortune. 
They held an annual meeting at a seaport town, 
or one which was within the reach of the tidal 
influence. The ostensible (and I believe the real) 
object of the gathering was the promotion of in- 
nocent recreation and social intercourse ; but 
there were not wanting detractors, who attributed 
the periodical assemblage of gentleman of station 
and influence in secret conclave to motives of a 
very different character. They were secretly and 
openly accused of disaffection to the government, 
and of traflicking with the exiled royal family. 
This accusation, however, was always strongly 
and indignantly repudiated by the sea-serjeants 
themselves. The origin of the Society appears to 
have been forgotten, as authentic record only 
traces it back to the year 1726; at which time it 
was revived. The rules and regulations then 
drawn up limited the number of members to 
twenty-five. Gentlemen wishing to become mem- 
bers were obliged to continue probationers one 
year at least before they could be admitted, in 
case of a vacancy, to the participation of the full 
degree of serjeant; such was the caution they 
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observed in the choice of their members. They 
had a president, a secretary, an examiner, and 
two stewards. When there was a call of serjeants, 
that is, on their first admission, they were to at- 
tend in their coifs and proper habit of the order, 
unless the president should dispense with the 
same. A silver star, with the figure of a dolphin 
in the centre, was to be worn as a characteristic 
badge on the coat by every member during the 
week of meeting. And, “ that there might be no 
suspicion of their want of gallantry, they came to 
a resolution, in the year 1749, to elect a lady 
patroness—an unmarried lady of the town or 
neighbourhood of their meeting”; and “ that, as 
soon as elected, the secretary was to wait on her 
with the badge of the Society ; and that the mem- 
bers, chaplain, and probationers, are allowed each 
of them to introduce a lady to attend the lady 
patroness to dine with the Society one day in the 
week. That every member heard to curse or 
swear, during the meeting in the public room, in- 
curred a penalty ; as did every person who should 
presume to play at dice in the public’ room, the 
heavy forfeiture of five guineas.” The examina- 
tion of a candidate for admission to the Society 
was as follows : — , 

“T) €or td dvoud cov; 

“ Do you bear true allegiance to His Majesty ? 

“ Are you a member of the Church of England as by 
law established ? 

“ Will you be faithful to your friends in prosperity, 
and cherish them in adversity ? 

“Do you desire to be admitted a member of this 
Society ? 

“ Will vou faithfully observe the rules and orders that 
have been read to you? 

“ Will you, upon the honour of a gentleman, keep the 
secrets of the Society, and the form of your admission 
into it?” 

From the period of the revival of the Society 
until its dissolution, there were three presidents : 
Colonel William Barlow was the first; at his 
death, Richard Gwynne, Esq., of Taliaris, was 
elected president ; and the first meeting under his 
auspices was held at Tenby, on the 2nd of June, 
1733. Mr. Gwynne died in 1752; and at a meet- 
ing of the Society, held at Swansea on the 13th of 
June in the same year, Sir John Philipps, Bart., of 
Picton Castle, was elected in his stead. In the year 
1754, when Sir John Philipps was candidate for 
the city of Bristol, his being at that time presi- 
dent of the Society of Sea-serjeants was made 
the subject of various invectives, and tortured 
every way to prejudice him with the citizens; 
which drew forth the following answer from the 
honourable baronet : —- 

“T acknowledge that I am of that ancient Society, 
which is composed of gentlemen of the first rank and 
fortune in Wales: gentlemen who are as good and as 
well affected subjects as any in His Majesty’s whole 
dominions, and whose delight it always wiil be to see a 
great Prince, and a free and flourishing people, mutually 
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striving to render each other happy. The intent, indeed, 
of our annual meeting (which is always at some seaport 
town, whence we are called sea-serjeants,) is to spend a 
week together in innocent mirth and recreation, as other 
gentlemen in England do at a horse race; and for no 
disloyal purpose whatsoever that I know of, and I defy 
any person to charge us with anything of that nature.” 


In order that a comparative estimate may be 
formed of the difference between the price of 
luxuries in those days and at the present time, I 
subjoin a bill of one day of their festive week : — 

“ Tue Society or Sea-SeRJEANTs. 
“ Wednesday, July 31, 1745. 
“ At Carmarthen. 





“ Breakfast. £ «ed 

Tea and Coffee - - - - 0 56 
Cards, three packs - - - - 0 46 
0100 


“ Dinner. 





Thirty-one Gentlemen - - - 3176 
Red Port, twelve bottles - a - 140 
White Wine, ttvo bottles - - - 0 40 
Rhenish, six pints - - - - 0 60 
Ale, forty-two quarts - - - 0140 
Cyder, twenty-five quarts - - - 0 84 
Punch - - - - - 0 26 
Tobacco - - - - - 0 26 
“ Music. 

Four men’s dinners, 2s.; ale, 1s, 4d. - 0 84 
Coffee, in the afternoon - - - 020 
“ Supper. 

Seventeen Gentlemen - - - 0170 
Ale, twenty quarts - : : - 0 68 
Cyder, six quarts - - - - 0 20 
Panch - - - - - 0 50 
Tobacco, Raleigh Mansell, Esq. - - 0 02 
Ale to the boatmen- - . - 0 08 
Ale to the Music, at the bumper - - 010 

9 68” | 


What the bumper was, I am not prepared to 
say. It surely could not have been to “ The King | 
over the Water”! Fenton, in his History of Pem- 
brokeshire, says that the Society was dissolved in | 
the year 1760. This could not have been the | 
case, as the following extracts from the Diary of 
Sir John Philipps will serve to show : — 


“ July 11", 1760. Mr Tho. Bowen, for two stars, one 
for Lady Patroness, and one for Richard,* 1/. 1s. Y* 12%, 
In y* evening went with Richard to y® meeting of the 
Sea Serjeants at the Long Room at Haverfordwest; 
Ringers, 1. 1s.; lay at Mt John Phillips’s. Ye 13". Dr 
James Philipps preached before us at St Mary’s. Ye 15t®, 
Rode to Hubberstone, and went with ye Gentlemen of ye? | 
Society on board S* Tho. Stepney’s vacht; din’d on 
board, sailed to Harbour’s Mouth, and back to Langwm 
Pool, where my barge met us, and took us to Haverford. 
Y° 17. Lady Patroness (Miss Jenny Philipps), and 20 
other Ladies, din’d with ye Society at Long Room; when 
was a Ball at night, and I danc’d with Lady Patroness. 
Ye 18", ye Ladies breakfasted with us there. Ye 19*, 
Mr John Phillips’s Maid, 5s.; his Man, 2s. 6d.; barber, | 
5s.; Taylor's man, 2s. 6d.; Gloves, 2s. 10d.; Expense of 


* Sir John Philipps’s son, afterwards Lord Milford. | 


the meeting, 22. 8s.; Ditto, for Richard, who was elected 
a Probationer, 2/. 8s.; Ditto, for Mt Martin, and for- 
feiture, 3/. 9s.; Breakfasts at y® Long Room, 3s. 6d.; 
hostler, 1s, 22°¢, Returned to Picton.” 

“1761, June 18, Went with my son to y° meeting of 
y® Sea Serjeants at Cardigan ; lodg’d at Rev M* Davies’s ; 
din’d and supp’d at Black Lyon. Ye 19 Dr Philipps 
preach’d before the Society. Ye 20*. Rode to Blaenpant, 
breakfasted with Dr Philipps, and returned, 2s.; Miss 
Anna Louisa Lloyd, of Bronwydd, was elected Lady 
Patroness. Y°* 21", Rode towards Cardigan Bar to see 
’em fish for Salmon. Y* 22°¢, Went up the River as far 
as Kilgerran. Y° 23"¢. Lady Patroness and the Ladies 
dined with us in the Town Hall, and at night there was 
a Ball there. Ye 24, They breakfasted with us, and 
then went up the River as far as Kilgerran; in y* Even 
ing went on board Mr Vaughan’s yacht. Ye 25‘. Horse 
bill, and for Post Chaise boys, 14 7s. 9d; hostler, 4s.; 
Lodging for self and Son, 1/. 11s. 6d.; maid, 7s. 6d.; bar- 
ber, 6s.; Thos. Davies and David Thomas’s board wages, 
11. 1s.; Mt Geo. Bowen’s son’s nurse, 2s. 6d.; poor, 1s. ; 
Expense of the meeting, 2/. 14s. ; Ditto for my son, 2/. 14s. ; 
Ditto for Mt Martin, and Fine, 3/. 15s.; Ditto for M* 
John Pugh Pryse, 3/. 15s.; Lent James Philipps, Esq", 
3.1 3s.; breakfasts, 2s.; Returned to Picton.” 

“1762, July 31. Went to the Meeting of the Sea- 
Serjeants at Haverford; lodg’d at M* John Phillips’s. 


| Augt 2. Gave two Serjeants and Coyer, 7s. 6d.; Poor, 1s. 


Ye 34, My daughter Katharine was elected Lady Pa- 
troness; and on the 5*, she, and 18 other Ladies, din’d 
with the Society; danced at y* Ball at Long Room at 
night, and breakfasted with Them there ye 6". Ye 7, 
Bill for Horses at the Angel, 8s. 8d.; Barbers, 6s. 6d. ; 
Mr John Phillips’s serv", 7s. 6d; hostler, 1s.; Breakfasts 
at Long Room, 3s. 6d.; Tho. Davies’s board wages, 
10s. 6d.; Expense of the meeting, 32 2s.; Ditto for my 
Son, 3/. 2s.; Ditto for Mt Will. Vaughan and Forfeiture, 
4l. 3s.; Ditto for Mt Sparks Martin and Forfeiture, 47. 3s. ; 
Rec* for Mt Hitchins, 52. 5s., and for M™ Williams,* 22. 2s. ; 
for Star for Lady Patroness, 1/. 1s., and for advertising 
y® Meeting, 19s. 6d.” 

I possess no farther account of the Society of 
Sea-Serjeants, so that it is probable that this 
was their last year of meeting. The Right Hon. 
Sir John Philipps died on the 22nd of June 
1764, and there is no record of any one having 


| been elected as president in his stead. Sir Richard 


Philipps, Baron Milford, of the kingdom of Ireland, 
was the last surviving member of the Society ; 
and he died at Picton Castle on the 28th of June, 
1823, in the eighty-third year of his age. 
Joun Pavin Putrwirs. 
Haverfordwest. 


SENSATION HISTORY: THEROIGNE DE 
MERICOURT. 


The French Revolution offers such an un- 
rivalled field for the class of historians who love 
to indulge in this kind of narration, that it is no 
wonder if scrupulous adhesion to fact is almost 
wholly abandoned by them as unromantic. Any 
one well acquainted with the recent performances 
of distinguished writers in this line must be aware 
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of what the public in general have hardly yet | 


learnt—their utter worthlessness on matters of 
detail. Truth on these can only be attained by 


asearch among original authorities. If a story, | 


or a received saying, illustrates a “ principle,” 
down it goes without inquiry. If it is simply 
“telling” and picturesque, down it goes equally ; 
inquiry, which might perchance rub the gloss off 
it, being in this case sedulously avoided, unless 
when a rival is to be criticised. The merest fic- 
tions pass therefore from hand to hand, and are 
reproduced by one great man after another, until 
one almost fancies that they must become facts at 
last by dint of repetition. Such instances as the 
“ Last Supper of the Girondists,” the last word 
of Louis XVI., the sinking of the Vengeur, the 
heroism of Loirerolles, and many more will occur 
to every one. I am about to adduce on the pre- 
sent occasion an example from a trifling subject 
enough—the misadventures of that pretty Re- 
publican horse-breaker, Théroigne de Méricourt, 
which, fury as she was, have somehow or other 
interested serious-minded historians, so as to be 
described by one after another with characteristic 
comments, 

I begin with our own distinguished “ sensa- 
tion” writer, Mr. Carlyle. He recounts how she 
was set upon in May, 1793, by angry patriotic 
women in the garden of the Tuileries : — 

“The demoiselle, keeping her carriage, is for liberty 
indeed, as she has full well shown: but then for liberty 
with respectability. Whereupon these serpent-haired ex- 
treme she-patriots do now fasten upon, batter her, shame- 
fully fustigate her, in their shameful way; almost fling 
her into the garden ponds, had not help intervened.” 

Whereupon, he adds, the ill-used woman soon 
lost the little wits she possessed. 

M. Michelet next takes up the tale, and, like a 
veteran squire of dames as he is, recounts it with 
the strongest expressions of sympathy. 

And M. Louis Blanc, that austerest of correc- 
tors, who follows M. Michelet step by step, his 
critical ferula in hand, in order to chastise the 
slightest slip from fact into romance, he too re- 
peats the story in the same reckless way as his 
predecessors. He “ turns sick” (le cceur se souléve 
de dégoiit), over Théroigne’s horrible humiliation, 
“qui la rendit folle.” 

Next come Messieurs Edmond and Jules de 


Gencourt, who have not disdained to include poor | 


Théroigne among their “Portraits intimes du 


18™° Siecle,” with a great array of original au- | 


thorities, but who merely repeat the old story, 
with a “sensation” paragraph as usual :— 

“Peu de jours avant le 31 Mai, Théroigne était aux 
Tuileries. Un peuple de femmes criait, ‘A bas les Bris- 
sotins!’ Brissot passe. Les sans-jupons l’entourent de 
hurlemens. Théroigne s’élance pour le défendre. ‘ Ah! tu 
es Brissotine!’ crient les femmes. ‘Tu vas payer pour 
tous!’ et Théroigne est fouettée. L’on ne revit plus 
lhéroigne. Elle était sortie folle des mains des flagel- 
leuses, Un hopital avait refermé ses portes sur elle.” 
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Lastly, a writer in the last number of Fraser's 
| Magazine, more excusable, repeats the same story 
| in as picturesque English as he can muster, doubt- 
less reposing implicit faith in such a current of 
| authorities. He should not, however, have ven- 
| tured on an additional touch of colouring by mak- 
ing the mob pull Théroigne out of her carriage— 
in the Tuileries’ Gardens! And yet the whole 
story is worth absolutely nothing. 

As to the flagellation, it rests solely on a careless 
rumour among the “ faits divers” of a newspaper 
of the day, Prudhomme’s évolutions de Paris. 
As to the consequent insanity, simply on the no- 
torious fact, that the unhappy woman was some 
time afterwards mad. 

But it did so happen that at the time of the 
catastrophe in question, there was a worthy Ger- 
man patriot in Paris, George Forster, whose 
genuine correspondence is as refreshing to the 
soul, amidst high-seasoned dishings-up of the 
events of the Revolution, as a slice of roast mutton 
encountered in a dinner of réchauffés. On the 
22nd July, 1793, Forster dined in company with 
Miss Théroigne; that is, two months after her 
biographers have consigned her to a mad-house, 
and had the courage to tell his wife of it; and this 
is what he has to say of her : — 

“ She talked much about the Revolution: her opinions 
were without exception strikingly accurate and to the 
point. The ministry at Vienna she judged with a know- 
ledge of facts which nothing but peculiar readiness of 
observation could have given .... Six or seven weeks 
ago the furies who sit in the tribunes of the Convention 
dragged her out into the garden of the Tuileries, beat her 
about the head with stones, and would have drowned her 
in the bassin if help had not fortunately arrived. But 
since that time she has frightful headaches, and looks 
| wretchedly ill . She has a strong thirst for instruc- 
tion; says she wishes to go into the country, and there 
study to supply the deficiencies of her education. She 
wishes for the company of a well-informed man, who can 
read and write well; and is ready to give him his board 
and 2000 livres a year.” 

A few months later she was no doubt mad in 
earnest, whether the “ headaches” were the com- 
mencement of her illness or no, as appears from a 
letter which she addressed to Saint-Just from a 
maison-de-santé. And that is the grain of truth 
at the bottom of a bushel of romance. 

JEAN LE TROUVEUR. 
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LOWNDES’S BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MANUAL. 
Nores on THE New Epitr10n. 
No. I. 


A., B., The Haven of Hope, containing Godly 
Prayers and Meditations, Lond. 1585. 16°. 
Omitted. A copy is at Lambeth. 


| Abbot, —, Jesus prefigured, a Poem. 1623. 4°. 
The Christian name of the author was John. 
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Abell (Thomas), Invicta Veritas: An answer | 
that by no manner of law it may be lawful | 


for the King to be divorced. Luneberg, 
1532. 4°. 
Omitted. A copy is at Lambeth. 
Academiarum que aliquando fuere, et hodie sunt 
in Europa, Catalogus. Londini, 1590. 4°. 
Omitted. A copy is at Lambeth. 
Ady (Thomas), A Perfect Discovery of Witches. 
Lond. 1661. 4°. 
Omitted. A copy in the Bodleian. 
ZEsop’s Fables, translated by R. Henryson. 
Of this version there appears, from the Catalogue of 
Sion College Library, to be a copy of an edition 1577 in 
that collection. 


Alba, Duke of, An Answer to a Letter lately sent | 


to him by those of Amsterdam, translated by 
‘ae Ws Lond., n.d, 19°. 
Omitted. <A copy is at Lambeth. 
Albion's Queene, The Famous Historie of. Lon- 
don, 1601. 4°. 
See Farmer's Catalogue, No. 5877. 


Alcilia, Philoparthen’s Loving Folly. Lond. 1613. | 


12°. 

This volume is a 4to. 
Bright’s. It wants three leaves. 

Aleyn (C.), The Batailles of Crescey and Poitiers. 
Lond. 1631. 8°. 

First Edition. There are two copies in the Museum. 
Only one or two others are known. 

Almansir, or Rhodomontados of the Most Hor- 
rible, Terrible, and Invincible Captain, Sir 
Frederick Fight-All, Engl. and Fr. Lond. 
1672. 8°. 

Omitted, Nassau, No. 30, 11 3s. 

Alynton (Robert), Libellus Sophistarum. 

An edition by W. de Worde, 1530, 4to, is in the Pepy- 
sian Library at Cambridge. 

Angel (Chr.), De Antichristo. 

The full title of this book is: Labor Christophori Angeli 
Graci de Apostasiad Ecclesia, et de Humano Peccato, Sci- 
licet ANTICHRISTO; et de Numeris Danielis et Apocalyp- 
seos: Londini, 1624, 4°. Dedicated to both Universities. 
Aratus, Phenomena (latino versu), per Nico.aum 

Avenum Ancium. Parisiis, 1561. 4°. 

Omitted. Some original| poems by Allen accompany 
the volume. Bright had a copy, dated 1562. A copy of 
edition 1561, sold among Mitford’s books in 1860. An- 
other in Thorpe’s Cat. for 1851 (poor), 10s. 6d. 
Aristophanes: Acharnians, Knights, Birds, and 

Frogs, translated by J. H. Frere. 1839-40. 
4°. (A Malta-printed book.) 

Omitted. 

Armin (Robert), Nest of Ninnies. Lond. 1608. 4°. 

A copy was in the Harleian Collection. Mr. Daniel 
of Canonbury, who is the fortunate possessor of both 
volumes, informs me that this tract is nothing more than 
an abridgment of Foole upon Foole, Lond. 1605, 4°. 
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Armstrong (Archibald), Banquet of Jests. 


Myles Davies ( Athene Britannica, Part 11.) speaks of 
| an edition, 1630. ‘The edition of 1639 was in Harl. Col- 
| lection. 

Arthur of Little Britain, History of. 

A damaged copy of edition by T. East (n. d.), sold at 
Sotheby’s, in 1856, for 17s. 

Articles: A Collection of Certain Slanderous Ar- 
ticles given out by the Bishops against the 
faithful Christians whom they detain in prison, 
n.p. 1590. 4°, 

Omitted. In Lambeth Library there are four copies. 

Articles devised by the King to sta- 
blysh Christian Quietnes and Unitie. Lond. 
1536. 4°. 

Omitted. A copy is at Lambeth. 

Ascham (R.), Apologia pro Ceni Dominica. 
Lond. 1577. 8°. 

From the press of H. Middleton. In Lambeth Library 
is a copy of the same date which, from the Catalogue, 
seems to have been printed by F. Coldock. 

Astrea, or the Grove of Beatitudes. Lond. 

1665. 12°. 


I believe Astrea to be an error for Ashrea. 


, ; | Atcheleys (Thomas), History of Violenta and Di- 
Mr. Corser has a copy, formerly - 


daco. 1576. 

The author’s name is Achelley, or Atchelley; but not 
Atcheleys. In the Return from Parnassus, 1606, he is 
called Atchlow. The poem is a translation from Bandello. 
A copy is in the Malone Collection. 

The Key of Knowledge. 
(1572), 12°. 

Omitted. A copy is at Lambeth.” This piece is in 
prose. 

Avale (Lemeke), Commemoration of Bastarde 
Edmonde Bonner. 1569. 


Avale is an assumed name. The tract was not im- 
probably written by one T. W., whoever he was, the 
author of The Recantation of Pasquin of Rome, 1570. 


Aumale (Duke of), A True Discourse of His 
Discomfiture in Picardie by the Duke of 
Longueville. Lond. 1589. 4°. 

Omitted. A copy is at Lambeth. 


Austin (Samuel), Urania, or the Heavenly Muse. 
Lond. 1629. 8°. 
Naps Upon Parnassus. Lond. 1658. 8°. 
These two works are quoted as if by one person: 
whereas the former was written against Samuel Austin 
the Elder, and the latter was written by several persons 
against his son, Samuel Austin the Younger! 
Austin (Wm.), Certaine Devoute Meditations. 
Lond. 1635. Folio. 
Atlas Under Olympus; a Poem. Lond. 
1664. 8°. 
The Anatomy of the Pestilence ; a Poem. 
Lond. 1666. 8°. 
Steps of Abuse. Daie. 1550. 
Hee Homo. Lond. 1637. 12°. 


Lond. 
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All these works are fathered most unnaturally on the 
same William Austin, who is merely answerable for the 
Devout Meditations and the Hac Homo. Steps of Abuse 
is a translation from St. Augustin; and Aflus under 
Olympus, and The Anatomy of the Pestilence, were the pro- 
ductions of a“ William Austin of Gray’s Inn, Esq.,” sup- 
posed by some to have been the son of the former 
W. Austin, who died in 1633. 

Awfield (Thomas), and Thomas Webley, Life and 
End of, being both traitors, executed at Ti- 
bourne, July 6, 1585. Lond.: Thos. Nelson, 
1585. 12°. 


Omitted. A copy is at Lambeth. 


Aymon : The Four Sons of Aymon. 
An edition was printed by Caxron, q. v. 


Ayton (R.), Essays. Lond. 1825. 8°. With 
portrait. 

Omitted. 

Aytoun (Sir R.), Poems, edited by C. Roger. 
1844. 8°, 

Omitted. 


W. Carew Hazuirr. 





iinor Potes. 


Leicester Town J.1nrary.—Turning over the 
pages of a stray number of the Monthly Magazine 
for 1802, the following remarks relative to the 
state of the ancient library came under my notice. 
I should like to learn what degree of truth there 
is in them, and if the library is still in existence ? 

“A correspondent of the Leicester Journal laments the 
neglected state of the Library in that town, and recom- 
mends to the governors of the free school, to examine it 
and restore it to its ancient and original purpose. This 
library, commonly called the Town Library, contains, it 
is well known, a number of very scarce and valuable 
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books; it was begun to be erected in the year 1632, at | 


the sole expense of the corporation, was completed in 
1633, and gave free access to any one. 
books and money were made both in the town and county 
to furnish it, and, according to a catalocue taken in 1775, 
the books amounted to 1000 Ny lumes. The last donation 
made to it was by the Rev. 
leton (about : sixty years ago), who gave, bv his will, up- 
wards, of forty volumes. In the year 1676, Mr. Jacob 
Bauthumley, at that time librarian, published a book, 
dedicated to the mayor and aldermen of the borough, 
which has the following passage: ‘ Your Worships’ pious 
devotion to religion and learning is apparent to ali men 
who love either.’ It likewise appears that formerly young 
gentlemen educated at the free school, ‘ were accustomed 
to examine and peruse the books in this library.” This 
correspondent further observes (and reprehends the cir- 
cumstance as not very creditable to the taste and literary 
attainments of the present day), th it about nine years 
ago, a number of gentlemen, part of the company of the 
Mayor's feast, dined in the library, when some hundreds 
of the books were unchained, removed from their places, 
and as a proof of inattention to learning and classical in- 
struction, have lain in a confused state, 
replaced therein ever since! ” 


J. M. 


Collections of 


. Hi urryman, rector of Peck- | 


without being 


a 


Joun M‘Ure alias Camrpety. — Scotch anti- 
quaries are well acquainted with “ a rare and curi- 
ous work entitled A View of the City of Glasgow,” 
published there in 1736. It has a portrait of the 
author in the seventy-ninth year of his age, a 
venerable-looking old gentleman, which is not un- 
frequently wanting, as are generally the two ex- 
ceedingly curious plates of Glasgow, and the one 
of the arms of that city. 

How he came to call himself M‘Ure alias 
Campbell is not explained. His autograph is very 
rare. Recently I purchased A New View of Lon- 
don, or an ample Account of that City, 2 vols. 8vo, 
London, 1708. On the fly-leaf is written, in a 
neat strong hand, “ John M‘Ure, Clerk to the Re- 
gistration of Session at Glasgow, his book, 1726.” 
There is no alias here, neither is there any ina 
notarial -instrument in 1730, which I have seen. 
Can any of your correspondents tell when he first 
used the alias, and why he did it? His grand- 
father, Robert, “son lawful to Charles M‘Ure, 
alias Campbel of Ballochyle,” died at the age of 
96, in 1634. After that period the alias seems to 
have been discontinued. J. M. 


Barrie at Croprepy Bripcr.—This is a copy 
of a most interesting — made in the parish 
register books of Wardington, near Banbury, 
Oxon, referring as it does immediately to the 
celebrated “ Fight at Cropredy Bridge,” June 29, 
1644. The said bridge is two miles distant from 
Wardington, west. This place (W.) is now a 
parish of itself, having recently been separated 
from Cropredy, of which it wasa township. The 
Rev. Charles Walters, M.A. (my brother) is the 
incumbent. Ilis patron is the Bishop of Oxford. 

I made the copy from which this is taken in 
June 25, 1855 :— 

* Anno Domin. 1644. 
Junij 50. Buried in the parish Church of War- 
dington in ye County of Oxon: John 
Burrell, Cornet to Colonel Richard Neville, 
w" Mr Burrell was slaine the day before 
in a smart battaile against ye Rebels. 
against the Parliament. 
Ita testor Hen: Deane: Capt Regim.” 

The main part of the old stone bridge of Crop- 
redy still exists across the river C herwell, which 

empties itself into the Isis at Oxford. 

The last line of the extract (in italic type) is 
nearly obliterated; but it was so made out by 
the Rev. Charles Walters, Incumbent. 

The opprobrious term of “ rebels,” and this 
record of their signal defeat — evidently inserted 
by a Royalist clergyman— was doubtless a sad 
eye-sore to the “ Puritan divine,” who seems soon 
alter to have been thrust into the post of the 
faithful and lawful pastor (w ho was probably 
ejected), and this significant alteration (* against 
the Parliament”) to have been made by him. 

Rev. Atrrep V. Watrsrs, B.A. 

Winchester. 
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Dover Fartuinc.—A specimen of locel coin- 
age has been lately found at Buckland, near 
Dover, and is now in my possession. It is of 
very thin copper, five-eighths of an inch in dia- 
meter. On the obverse are the arms of Dover, 
encircled by the words “ Dover Farthing, 68 ;” 
and on the reverse a neat representation of St. 
Martin and the beggar, being the arms of St. 
Martin's Priory. S. F. 

Mr. Boyne (Tokens of the Seventeenth Century, p. 130) 
has the following interesting note on this farthing :—* St. 
Martin was the patron saint of Dover, and the church of 
St. Martin-le-Grand the mother church. Amongst its 
other privileges was that of beginning service before all 
the other churches and chapels in the district. The 
church was destroyed ‘at the time of the Reformation. 
Dover Fair is still called St. Martin’s Fair. The same 
device as on the tokens appears on the Borough Counter- 
Seal, which dates as far back as the year 1305. This 
has been described by Browne Willis as ‘a highwayman 
robbing a man on foot.’ The obverse side of the seal has 
an antique ship with sail furled, a forecastle, poop, and 
round-top all embattled; a steersman at the helm, two 
men on the forecastle blowing horns, another climbing up 
the shrouds, two below at a rope; a flag at the stern 
charged with the Port Arms. It is an admirable speci- 
men of engraving for the period.” — Ep. ] 





Queries, 
POPE'S EPITAPH ON THE DIGBYS. 


It may seem somewhat idle to occupy a portion 
of the pages of “N. & Q.” with remarks on a 
single word in aline of poetry, even when the 
poet is Pope. I would, however, call your readers’ 
attention to a line in the epitaph on the two 
young Digbys—brother and sister—in Sherborne 
Church ; unquestionably one of the most beauti- 
ful of Pope's epitaphs. 

The line on the marble stands thus : — 

“ Go, and exalt thy Moral to Divine” ; 


and is so printed in the editions of Warburton 
and Bowles. Roscoe's edition I do not possess. | 
On the other hand, in Johnson’s Works (Oxford, 
1825), Dyce’s edition of Pope, and in Cunning- 
ham’s edition of Johnson's Lives, the line is 
printed : — 

“ Go, and exalt thy mortal to Divine.” 


The antithesis is here stronger than in the line as 
it stands on the monument, but Pope may have 
used moral with a meaning akin to that which | 
Johnson calls rather a French than an English 

sense —the same as morality: the practice or 

doctrine of the duties of life ; “ art de bien vivre,” | 
as the French translate or explain the word. 
Johnson either found in some early edition of | 
Pope’s Works, or he himself substituted the word 
mortal for moral; and I will thank some cor- 
respondent of “N. & Q.” to refer to the earlier 
editions of Pope—viz. those of 1736, 1741, and 


1749 —and to state the result of his examination.* 
The second (1741) is called “ Pope's own edition,” 
and may have undergone the scrutiny of the 
poet’s own eye. We may presume that Warbur- 
ton would carefully follow him. Had Mr. Croker, 
in his projected edition of Pope, arrived at this 
epitaph ? If so, how had he printed the line in 
question ? J. H. Markvanp. 





* BELZEBUB’S LETTER. 


In 1751 there appeared at London (8vo, pp. 29,) 
a letter signed,“ Belzebub.” It is entitled : — 

“ A Letter from the Prince of the Infernal Regions to 
a Spiritual Lord on this side the Great Gulf, in answer to 
a late invective Epistle levelled at his Hlighness,” &c. 

Neither the name of the printer nor publisher 
is given. It contains a special enumeration of 
the follies and vices of the great metropolis, which 
are handled with proper severity. The fears of 
the London great folk at the threatened earth- 
quake are amusingly depicted. One of the anec- 
dotes on this subject may be extracted : — 

“A certain noble Lord, who at the time resided in 
town, was so much affected with the shock, that he 
ordered the chariot to be immediately got ready; in he 
pushed, drove off Jehu like, nor would he tarry one 
minute for his disconsolate lady, whom he left in a dis- 


| consolate state, packing up her auls. But ere he de- 


parted the town, he ordered his coachman to drive him 
to a certain gentleman where he had some affairs to 
discharge. When the gentleman came to the door to 
attend his Lordship’s pleasure, he whispered in the coach - 
man’s ear thus: ‘Where is your master driving to?’ 
‘Why,’ said the coachman, ‘to the Devil.” When they 
had got a few miles from town, says my Lord, * What 
reply did you make to the gentleman, who inquired 
where I was driving to?’ ‘Why, my Lord,’ says the 
coachman, ‘I told him you were driving to the Devil ; for, 
as you are flying from God, you can drive to no one else.’ 
Upon which my Lord ordered him to drive him back to 
London. So that this smart and just reflection of the 
man made a convert of the master.” 


The writer, after enumerating his numberless 
subjects, places in the first rank “Drury Lane 


| Playhouse,” which is represented as one of his 


” 


“ Royal Barracks”; where “ several regiments of 
my best troops, all men of valour, and three or 


| four regiments of my brave and warlike Amazons, 
| keep constant quarter.” These ladies rejoice in 


“little round things resembling wafers as to form, 
but black in colour. They are called ‘ Patches’; 
and, oh! how much my pretty Amazons delight 
in them; purely out of respect to me, their Prince, 
seeing black is my livery. Your Lordship may 
observe them about their eyes, under their chins, 


[* In Pope’s Works, edit. 1736, 3 vols. 12mo, also in 
that of 1742-43, 9 vols. 12mo, and that of 1751, contain- 
ing “ his last Corrections, Additions, and Improvements,” 
9 vols. 8vo, as well as in Roscoe's edition, 1824, the line 
reads — 

“Go, and exalt thy Moral to Divine.” — Ep. ] 
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and upon their cheeks.” 
Royal is second in the list of Belzebub’s fortresses. 
The writers are all represented as his Satanic 
Majesty's most loyal subjects. ‘Then comes “ the 
Haymarket, that famous place for ‘ French strol- 
lers and brute conjurers, but superlatively more 
for foolish Britons.’” Broughton’s amphitheatre 
is then noticed, and it is celebrated for pick- 
pockets and highwaymen; and there follow 
various other places of public entertainment, the 
patrons of which are minutely particularised. 

It is, on the whole, a singularly curious tract ; 
so much so, that it would be satisfactory to ascer- 
tain the author's name. The prelate addressed 
was the Bishop of London, ‘Thomas Sherlock. 

J. M. 





DE COSTER, THE WATERLOO GUIDE. 


Covent-garden Theatre 


I wish to know if this man was, after all, an im- 
postor’ His manner, when I saw him, certainly 
was not such as to raise the least suspicion. Nor 
can I conceive, if the chief parts of his tale were 
his own fabrication, and especially if he had not 
been present at the battle at all, how he could 
have escaped exposure in the outset, and still 
more when his rapid gains, by showing numbers 
of travellers over the field, must have excited the 
envy and scrutiny of his neighbours, to whom he 
was well known. F, C. H. 





Aran pe GaLtoway. — Will any of your cor- 
respondents do me the favour of stating of what 


| family was Alan de Galloway, who married the 


I have seen it lately stated as a fact now well | 


known, that the famous guide who for several years 
showed visitors over the field of Waterloo, was an 
impostor. It was averred that he never accom- 
panied Napoleon, and was not aé the battle at all, 
but concealed in the neighbourhood. It was also 
said that he had picked up much information from 


various quarters, and supplied the rest by his own | 


ingenuity. 

I visited the field of Waterloo in, September, 
1816, a little more than a year after the battle. 
This man, whose name was De Coster, or Da 
Costa, came out on our approach, and offered his 


eldest daughter and coheiress of David, Earl of 
Huntingdon ; and whether it was the same Alan 
de Galloway whose eldest daughter and coheiress 
married (see Burke’s Extinct Peerage, p. 443) 
Roger de Quincy, the second Earl of Winchester? 
Also, what members of the Baliol family left 
descendants ? Henry Curinton. 
aoe — son of Ralph Bates, Esq., of 
Halliwell in Northumberland, was educated in 
the school of Bury-St. -Edmunds, and admitted 
a pensioner of.'S. John’s College, Cambridge, 
May 23, 1674, et. 17, going out B.A. 1677-8, and 
commencing M.A. 1681. After being usher of 


| Canterbury school, he was, Oct. 4, 1686, appointed 


services as our guide, informing us that he had | 
been with Napoleon all the time of the memorable | 
battle, having been engaged to conduct him, and | 


in the event of his winning the battle, to be his 
guide through the Forest of Soignies, into which 
Napoleon expected that the English would re- 
treat. He appeared perfectly familiar with all the 
details of the battle, and pointed out every re- 
markable spot as we went over the memorable 
field. He led us toa ravine between two high 
banks of sandy soil, where he told us that Napo- 
leon took up his position for the last hour and a 
half; that he was himself on horseback, and in 
close attendance on the emperor. He said that 
Napoleon kept constantly taking snuff, and ob- 
serving the British line with his telescope; and 
that when he, the guide, lowered his head occa- 
sionally as the cannon balls passed over them, 
Napoleon told him not to do so, “for,” said he, 
‘you will get those that were not intended for 
you.” He added, that when the emperor saw his 
Old Guard give way, he turned to Bertrand, and 
said, “‘A present, c'est tout fini; sauvons nous!” 
At the same time he caught hold of De Coster’s 
bridle, turned his horse round, and ordered him 
to set off at full gallop, following him all the way 
to Genappe. The next morning Bertrand gave 
this guide a Napoleon, and dismissed him. 


preacher of S. Anne’s chapel, in Newcastle-upon- 
fyne. On Oct. 25, 1689, he was appointed lec- 
turer of S. John’s in that town. He died in or 
about 1710. It is said that he published a work 
in favour of conformity, against Richard Gilpin, 
M.D. We shail be obliged to any of your cor- 
respondents who can give us the title, date, and 
place of publication of this book. 

C. H. & Tuomrson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 

3inps'-EGGs. — The praiseworthy agitation now 
in progress for the preservation of the eggs and 
young of birds, prompts the Query, Is that useful 
and sensible statute of Henry VIIL. (1543-4) pro- 
hibiting the taking of bird’s-eggs, repealed, and 
has there been any subsequent legislation on the 
subject ? James GILBERT. 

», Devonshire Grove, Old Kent Road, S.E, 

Bernincu anp Ter Hoeven Famirres.—Can 
any of your correspondents in Holland state if 
these families are extinct there, and what their 
arms were ? Uvyte. 

Capetown, S.A. 

Rowranp Brakiston, one of the king’s es- 
cheators for Here fordshire, 19-23 Hen. VII., of 
what family was he? C. J. BR. 


“Catatonia,” a Porm.—Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” say who wrote this poem published 
at Edin. 1811, and dedicated to Sir W. Scott? 
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It is dated from on board “His Majesty’s Ship 
Caledonia, off Toulon,” and is the fruit of a short 
“respite from those duties which a very respon- 
sible oflice imposes.” me 

Corns, &c.—That the Notes and Queries of cer- 
tain correspondents may be the better satisfied, I, 
after some hesitation, send an instance of a silver 
“article” with a circular gold coin set in its base. 

It is a punch-ladle; and its little history is, 
that the silver part, being the ladle, was formed 
from a Spanish dollar picked up in Cheapside, 
more than a century ago, by a forefather of mine. 
Tradition adds, that the gold coin was also found 
by him or his wife. 

On one side of this coin, across the middle, is 
the date 1758 ; and perpendicularly to the line of 
these numbers, a well-stamped figure of a man in 
full length, with sword drawn. Around this man 
and this date, run the contractions: “ RES. PAR. 
CRES. HOL. concorDIA.” On the other side, within 
four lines which form a square, are these : — 


MO. ORD, 
PROVIN. 
FOE. DER 
BELG.AD 
LEG. IMP. 


| 
I have placed and pointed each line of capitals 


just as they appear on the coin, though I must 
impute an error or two to the work; but the 


letters are clear and even. If you can spare a | 


corner for this, and for any comments from a 
numismatist or an antiquarian critic, I shall be 
much obliged. S. C. Freeman. 

Highbury New Park. 

Eprraaramium on Her Masrsty's Marrrace. 
Who was the Professor, “ said to be the first 
scholar in Bonn,” that sent the late Prince Con- 
sort a most astonishing Latin epithalamium. (See 
Guardian, Dec. 21, 1861, p. 1162.) 

P. J. F. Gantition. 


Gotp Turrap Worx.—Some eighty or ninety 
years ago there was an odd sort of amusement or 
“fancy work” among fashionable people, which 
consisted in unravelling the gold threads from 
tapestry or embroidery. These gold threads were 
afterwards sold, so that the love of gain had much 
to do with the diversion. The Italian poet, Parini, 





has a passage descriptive of it in his Satire J1 | 


Giorno. Can any of your correspondents give the 
name of the amusement, or any other particulars 
concerning it ? AULI0s, 
Hampesuire Reoisters.— Will you allow me 
to state that I shall be most crateful to any Hamp- 
shire clergyman who will favour me with a notice 
of any remarkable entries in parochial registers 
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t 
| or other documents, which may bear upon the 
antiquities (material and immaterial) of the county 
of Southampton. Tueovore C. Wuxs. 
Hook, Winchfield. 
Herarpic Query. — To what family does the 
following crest belong? A leopard’s head, erm. 
ducally crowned. Beneath are engraved the ini- 


tials D. W. H. J. 


Lonpon Cuurcues anté 1666.—Can I be in- 
formed whether there exist any views or descrip- 
tions of the City churches that were so mercilessly 
swept away by the unparalleled conflagration of 
1666? Stow’s Survey does not describe the 
buildings. ‘There are, indeed, perfect transcripts 
of the monumental inscriptions in Weever and 
Maitland. R. FP. 

Oxp Box Fine. — 

“Louis the Fourteenth of France, commonly called 
Old Bond Fide, was born above twenty-two vears after 
marriage.” — The Midwife’s Companion, by Henry Bracken, 
M.D. London, 1737, p. 34. 

“ History makes mention of Old Bond Fide, the late 
King of France, being born with two teeth; but whether 
this was any omen of his tyrannical government after- 
wards, I leave to the more learned to scrutinize, though 
I am of opinion it only showed him to be of a hail (sic) 


and sound make and conformation.”—Zdid. p. 236. 


Why called Old Bona Fide ? H. J. 


Orv Sarum.— The accounts given of this 
ancient borough differ so widely, and are most of 
them so clearly mere political exaggerations, that 
it would be interesting to see in your columns a 
| reliable description derived from persons having 
local and personal knowledge upon the subject. 
We might learn what was the actual condition of 
the borough at the period immediately antece- 
dent to the passing of the Reform Act; how the 
franchise was conferred, perpetuated, and exer- 
cised ; of what class the voters were composed, 
and how many there were; in what part of the 
borouzh the elections were held, and whether any 
peculiar ceremonies or customs were observed ; 
also, whether the election for the parent city was 
considered “ an event” by any of the citizens of 
Salisbury, or was allowed to pass over unheeded 
and unnoticed, excepting by those immediately 
interested. Wm. Tarrack. 

Norwich. 

Paitrot tue Martyr. — In the original grant 
of arms to Augustin Ballow, of London, merchant, 
it is stated that his wife, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Nicholas Philpot, of Hereford, gent., claims de- 
| scent from the martyr, who was son of Sir Peter 

Philpot, of Hampshire. I am anxious to obtain 

corroboration of these statements; and also to 
ascertain what relation the said Nicholas Philpot 
| was to Sylvanus Morgan ? C.J. KR. 


Queen Mary anv Carats. — History records 
| that Queen Mary said, that at her death the 
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name of Calais would be found engraved on her 
heart. This idea has since been often used. Has 
it any deeper or hidden meaning than the meta- 
phorical one of a lasting impression? 
SoLsBERGIvs. 


Qvorations Wantep.—Who is the author of 
the following lines, and of what poem do they 
form a part ? — 

“Than when they went for Palestine with Lewis at their 
head 

And m any 

spread, 

And many a burnishe 

armour shone, 

In the ports of sunny Cyprus, 


a waving banner, and the Oriflamme out- 


d galley, that with blaze of 


and the Acre of St. John.” 
lon. 

Prescot. 

to them such words seemed fit: 

—Dunciad. 


* The rabble cheered ; 
Blockheads accept scurrility for wit.’ 
Quoted in an Essay on Periodical Literature, 
by John Scott. Lond. 1781, p. 37. 
What Dunciad? ‘The lines are not in Pope’s, 
nor in The Modern Dunciad by Daniel. W. L. 


Dip tur Romans wear Pockets? 
tion is asked as bearing upon the fact of so many 
of their coins being found in all localities fre- 
quented by them. i 


—_ The ques- 
a 


Suort-nanp. —I do not find any English book 
on Short-hand dated so early as 1562. Where 
shall I find an explanation of the characters 
formed of various angular lines terminating in 
small circles, used in that year by Gerard Legh 
in his Accidence of Armorie, at fol. 132? They 
form two lines of verse: and may be seen in the 
same place in any of the numerous editions of 
later date, which were literal reprints. 

Joun Gove Nicnors. 

Srcm1an Orver.—I have a Sicilian Order, cap- 
tured from a French officer at the battle of Vit- 
toria. It consists of a gold star of five points, 
with red enamel on it. In the centre, on one side, 
is a figure showing three legs, with a head in the 
centre, and an inscription, “ Jos. Napoleon. Rex 
Siciliarum instituit.” On the other side a horse 
rearing over a rock, and an inscription, “ Pro patria 
restituta.” Can you tell me what this order is, 
its history, and the meaning of the inscription ? 

». F. D. C. 

Tennyson: Cametot.—What evidence is there 
to show that King Arthur’s Camelot was Cadbury 
Camp, near Clevedon? (Cf. Pearson, 
England in Middle Ages, chap. i.) Does not 
Camel mean a river in Anglo-Saxon? Yet Cad- 
bury is as dry as possible, scarcely a ditch in the 
neighbourhood. How did the Roman name of 
Camulodunum get mixed up in the matter at all? 

Lions G. Ropinson. 


Sir Martin Wricut. — Some of your contri- 
butors may perhaps be able to enlighten me as to 
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the parentage and family of this gentleman, who 
was a Baron of the E xchequer i in 1739, and a Judge 
of the King’s Bench in 1740. He resigned in 
1755, and died in 1767 at Fulham ? 

Epwarp Foss. 


Zuricu Association For Mucroscorican 
Science. — A few years since there was founded 


an association of German savans with the view of 

employing workmen in the manufacture of cheap 

microscopes, mounting of objects, &c. I believe 

it was known as the Zurich Association for Micro- 

scopical Science. Is it still in existence, and if 

so, who is its London agent? A1ken Invine. 
Fivemiletown. 





Queries with Answers. 


“Tne Rivat Frienps,” a Comedy by Peter 
IIansted, was acted at Cambridge by the students 
of Queen's College, on occasion of the visit of 
King Charles I. to the University. Could you 
oblige me with the names of the actors, which are 
said to be given (in MS.) in a copy of the play in 
the British Museum ? Who wrote the commen- 
datory verses to this play ? ZETA. 

The poetical dedication “To the Right Honovable, 
Right Reverend, Right Worshipful, or whatsoever he be 
or shall bee whom I hereafter may call Patron,” is by 
Peter Hausted himself. Of the Commendatory Verses, 
the first set, in Latin Iambics, is subscribed by Ed. 
Kemp; the second. consisting of twelve heroic lines in 
English, are anonymous; and the third, similar in style, 
length, and language, are subscribed with the initials 
J. R. . The names of the characters and actors are as fol- 
lows:— 

Mr. Brian. 
Manne ring. 


Romsbotom. 


Sacriledge Hooke - - 
Pandora . - - 
Mistress Ursely - - 





Jack Loveall - - S° Rogers. 
Constantina - ~ - Mr. Lin. 
Lucius - - - - Mr. Kempe. 
Neander - - - —_—_—— 
Luscinio - - - — 
Terpander - - - Mr. Hills. 








Anteros - - - Mr. Hausted. 
Laurentio - - - S« Cantrel. 
Endymion - - - Mr. Cotterel. 
Isabella = ° - Freer. 
Stipes - - - - Mr. Rogers. 
Placenta . - - Piercen, 
Morda - - - - Tiffin. 
Nodle Emptie - - Mr. Harflet. 
Wiseacres - - - Mr. Har« is. 
Mungrel - - Sr Woodhouse, 
Hammershin . - Hansted, 
Knowlittle - - . Kidbie. 
Tempest All-mouth - Richardson. 
Armstrong - - - —_—_. 
Stuchell Legg - - S* Carlile. 
Fillpot - - - ° a 
Hugo Obligation - : Stake. 

The names of the actors printed in italics are in a much 


more modern hand than the others; and probably those 
” is prefixed were in orders. | 
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“To corron To.” — Query, the meaning and 
origin of this expression ? 
Jos J. Barpwett Worxkarp, M.A. 


(“To cotton to one is a cant phrase in the United 
States, signifying to take a liking to one, to fancy him ; 
literally, to stick to him, as cotton does to clothes.” (Ogil- 
vie, Imp. Dict. Supplement.) The phrase is not noticed by 
Bartlett in his Americanisms, second edition, 1859. To 
cotton, in old English, meant to prosper, to succeed, to 
answer. “ It will not cotten,” A/manack, 1615. (Wright.) 
Yet neither of these explanations, we think, will fully 
account for the meaning of the phrase “to cotton to,” as 
it is now used vernacularly among ourselves. To cotton 
to any one signifies to flatter, to cajole him, to curry 
favour by subserviency. Is it not to ho-tou to him? The 
ho-tou, ko-teou, or ki-tow, is the reverence regularly ren- 
dered to the Emperor of China by his own vassals, and 
earnestly solicited from European envoys and ambassa- 
dors. Bow nine times to the earth, and each time knock 
heads. Some have declined the ceremony. Others, 
though little they gained, have ho-tou’d to the celestial 
Autocrat, Anglicé, they cottoned to him. ] 


“Tae Marrow Controversy.” — Allusion is 
made to this controversy in a note to Alex. Car- 
lyle’s Autobiography, p. 40. Where will I find a 
detailed account of it? The cause of it, Fisher's 
Marrow of Modern Divinity, I have long pos- 
sessed. A. Irvine. 

Fivemiletown. 

_ [Fisher's Marrow of Modern Divinity, was published 
in 1646, 8vo, and about eighty vears after was the occa- 
sion of a keen controversy in the Kirk of Scotland. In 
1720, it was reprinted by the Rev. James Hogg, and ex- 
cited the attention of the General Assembly, by which 
many passages in it were condemned, and the ministers 
ordered to warn their people against reading it. Kisher’s 
sentiments are highly Calvinistical, and his work was 
defended by Thomas Boston, Ebenezer Erskine, and 
others, known by the name of “ Marrow Men.” For some 
particulars of this schism consult An Historical Account 
of the Rise and Progress of the Secession, by John Brown 
of Haddington; The Life of Ralph Erskine, prefixed to 
his Works, and the article Secenpers in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, seventh edition. ] y 


Tue Appress To THE Mummy. — Has it been 
ascertained who was the author of the celebrated 
“ Address to the Mummy in Belzoni’s Exhibition?” 
Whenever I have met with these lines, they have 
always been described as the production of some 
writer unknown. I observed, however, lately, a 
verse quoted from them at the head of an article 
on “ Burial in Vaults,” in the Mirror, vol. xv. 
p- 325, and beneath the verse the name of Horace 


Smith was given as that of the writer. Can any | 
’ | readers. 


of your correspondents throw any light on the 
authorship of that very clever production ? 
F.C. H. 


{* “The Address to a Mummy” is by Horace Smith, 
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Replies. 
COVERDALE’S BIBLE. 
(3"@ S. i. 433.) 

I beg to thank the editor of “N. & Q.” and 
Mr. Orror for their notes, and I hasten to correct 
an error into which my first cursory examination 
led me. I regret to say this copy is not quite so 
perfect as I thought. It wants four leaves, which 
contain a part of Zechariah and Malachi. My 
copy certainly differs from the description of that 
edition of Coverdale’s Bible given by Mr. Orror, 
in the points mentioned by him. In mine the 
Apocrypha is printed at the end of the Old Testa- 
ment; the initial letters have no part of the Dance 
of Death; the Book of Esther ends on fol.cxx., not 
on page 230, and the title to the New Testament, 
which has no red letters, is simply this : — 

“The newe testament in english | translated after the 
Greke | contayning these bookes,” 
and then follows on the same page the list of the 
Books. 

But I wish for some proof that it is a reprint 
of Tyndale’s Bible, and therefore would ask— 
1. Where is there a copy of Tyndale’s Bible, 4to, 
1537, with which I may compare mine? 2. On 
what positive, not merely negative or conjectural, 
evidence is it held that this volume was printed 
at Antwerp, and not where it professes to be, at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, Southwark, and by Nycol- 
son? 3. If it be a reprint of Tyndale, of what 
earlier edition is it the reprint, and in what library 
is there a copy ? 

I have had no opportunity of collating it with 
any edition of the Old Testament by Tyndale, but 
if Mr. Walter's collation be correct (“N. & Q.” 
1** §. v. 109) it does not agree entirely with his 
version. Mr. Walter, on Gen. xli. 7, gives the 
version thus: “Tyndale, And see here is his 
dream; Coverdale, And saw that it was a dream.” 
But my volume has, “ And se it was a dreame.” 
One thing, however, is certain, that it is not a re- 
print of the first edition of Tyndale’s New Testa- 
ment; for, by the kindness of Francis Fry, Esq., 
F.S.A., I have been enabled to compare it with 
a leaf of his facsimile of that edition, and I find 
that the versions are quite different. In only six 
verses, St. Matt. viii. 9-14, there are no less than 
fourteen variations, many of them very impor- 
tant. 

One or two notes may interest some of your 
1. At the beginning of the Almanack 
it is said, “The yeare hath xii. monethes, lii. 


| weekes and one daye. And it hath in all iii. C. 


and Ixvi. dayes and vi. houres.” 
2. In “the prologe to the reader,” Myles Co- 


and consists of thirteen stanzas. See his Poetical Works | yerdale says, “And to helpe me herin I have 


i. 11, 8vo, 1846. 


had sddry trislacyds not only in latyn but also of 
the Dutch [sic] interpreters.” In other editions 
it was “ Douche.” (Cf. “N. & Q.” 1* S. v. 153.) 
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3. The disputed verse, 1 Joh. v. 7, is printed in 
a smaller type, and placed between brackets. 


4. The initial capital letter P. of many of the | 


Epistles of St. Paul, and of the Ist of St. Peter, has 
three figures within it, representing a schoolmaster, 
as it seems, whipping a girl, who is kneeling be- 
tween his knees, with a huge birch-rod, whilst 
another girl or boy is looking on, and apparently 
is either expecting or suffering from the same dis- 
cipline. E, A. D. 





MR. JUSTICE HEATH. 
(3 S. i. 208, 276.) 
Having observed in “ N. & Q.” some time ago, 
a notice from one of your correspondents, in- 
viting information as to the place of burial, and 
other particulars of the late Mr. Justice Heath, 
I have much pleasure in referring to my early 


in my inquiries respecting him by the kind com- 
munications of a friend, a lady, a relative of his 


who knew him well, and who shares with myself 


in London; he was suffering greatly with the 
gout, but I do not think he had given up the pro- 
fession. His sister used to tell me that he was 
determined to die in harness, and so I believe he 
did. He died suddenly (I think at Hayes, in his 
bed). A foolish story was in the paper of his 
dropping down suddenly in Russell Square while 
talking to Sir Vicary Gibbs about some dinner 
engagement; not a word of it true. I was away 
from London at the time of his death. 

“ The Judge never would be knighted ; having 


| no wife to insist that he should spend the 1002. 
| in taking that honour, we used to suppose that 
| was the reason ; he is the only Judge now known 


a pleasant recollection of the old judge, I am in | 


hopes that the following notice of him may not be 
uninteresting. Mr. Justice Heath died on Jan. 17, 
1816, and was buried at Hayes, in Middlesex, 
where he had resided with his sister many years 
in the intervals of his professional occupations. 
The parish register states that he was buried the 


years of age,—an account strangely at variance 
with the following inscription upon a flat stone 
placed at the north door of the church : — 
“ Here lieth the remains 
of John Heath, Esq'., 
thirty-seven years One of the Judges of 
the Court of Common Pleas, 
Obiit 23¢ Jany, 1817 (sic), 
£tatis 85.” 

If this statement of the long period of his ser- 
vices upon the judicial bench be correct, pro- 
bably it has never been exceeded by any other 
judge, and any information from your legal corre- 
spondents as to this fact would be welcome. 

For the following account of the judge, I am 
obliged to his relative alluded to above: “ After 
the death of his unmarried sister, who lived with 
him, which took place at their residence, No. 36 
Bedford Square, I passed many hours with him 
for several days, and about six months afterwards 
I went to stay some days with him at Hayes in 
very bleak winter weather. I believe that he was 
then 83 years old. In the morning he would take 
a ride on Hillingdon Heath, to harden himself, as 
he told me, for his winter campaign (meaning his 
work in town and on circuit), and in the middle 
of the day he would take me a drive in his chariot. 
I found him a very agreeable companion, different 
as our ages were. In the spring 1 saw him again 


who has avoided it, so he appears in the judicial 
lists as John Heath, Esq. He was a great friend, 
I have heard, of Lord Thurlow. His father was 
a mercantile man, and alderman of Exeter, second 
brother to my grandfather, Benjamin Heath, who 


; nHa ° | was a very learned barris and latterly town 
recollections of him; and as I have been assisted | ery learned barrister, a "4 


clerk of Exeter. The Judge's father had some 
share of learning too, having made a Commentary 
on Job, which, as he had three wives, rather 
made his memory laughed at by the giddy young 
ones in after times. To recur to Judge Heath: 
I have heard from his sister that he used to say, 
‘ where I die there I will be buried ;’ meaning, I 
suppose, that if he should die on the circuit, he 
would not be removed.” 

When I was a youth living in my father’s home 


27th day of Jan. 1816 (sic), and that he was 80 | at Hayes, it was my good fortune to meet the 


Judge not unfrequently at my father’s table. 


| They were very good friends, and had a great 


regard for each other. He was always a welcome 
guest; full of anecdote, chiefly of a professional 
cast; and if his stories were sometimes more 
racy than refined, we must recollect what was 
the taste of his day. I perfectly remember his 
mentioning an adventure in which he was en- 
gaged as a second in a duel between two law- 
yers. When they met to give and receive satis- 
faction, one of the principals, when the pistol was 
placed in his hand, trembled to such a degree 
that the pistol went off and shot off his own great 
toe; upon which he, the second, interposed, de- 
claring that enough had been done for honour’s 
sake. Of his merits and qualities as a Judge I 
cannot presume to offer any opinion. If he was, 
as I have been told was the case, severe in his 
sentences, as a friend and neighbour he was kind, 
charitable, and good-natured. This was put to 
the test on one occasion, when having hired four 
black horses to take him the Home Circuit, a day 


| or two before he started some thieves cut off all 


the hair from their tails. The Judge, more 
amused than irritated, sent to a barber in London 
for false tails, which answered the purpose per- 
fectly well. His death was very sudden, and his 
old housekeeper, who had lived with him for a 
great number of years, died as suddenly in her bed 
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a year or two before her master. Speaking of 
this and other old servants, I well remember, when 


a lady was congratulating him upon his having 
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such old domestic friends about him, his saying | 


that there was not one of them who would not 
leave him directly if they could get three guineas 
& year more wages. Another of his opinions I 
well remember. “ Never bring your son up in 
the profession of the law, unless he is in constitu- 
tion as strong as a horse.” 

Mr. Justice Heath had the largest crops of 
hay in the parish. His evidence in these days 
upon the great sewage question would have been 
very valuable. He was a liberal subscriber to 
the Hayes parish school, but it was on this con- 
dition,—that he should have the sole right to the 
liquid manure which resulted from that valuable 
institution; this he rigidly enforced; and his 
crops of grass, though very coarse, were enor- 
mous. I believe that his example vas not fol- 
lowed by any of the farmers in the neighbour- 
hood. R. W. Brencowe. 


PHILIPS’ [NOT “PHILLIPS'’S] CEREALIA, 
(3" S. i. 452.) 

This Query may be termed one of the curiosi- 
ties of “N. & Q.”; an amusing, if not inter sting, 
collection of which will no doubt some day be 
published. The querist, commencing with mis- 
spelling the author's name, gives a garbled extract 
from a rare poem, written in a peculiar inflated 
classical bombast — in fact, in burlesque of the 
style of Milton; and, without giving either ante- 
ceding or succeeding contexts, modestly says he 
“shall be thankful for a bri f exposition.” : 

As some fellow-readers may vainly annoy their 
brains with this blind puzzle, I shall explain it 
for their benefit, without reference to the querist. 

The scene of Cerealia is laid in Olympus, just 
as Fame arrives bringing to Jove the news of the 
battle of Blenheim. Bacchus ealls for a mighty 
bumper of nectar, to toast the heroic victors. 
Ceres, producing some barley, indignantly asserts, 
that as the battle was won by ale-drinking Bri- 





tons, in ale alone should the victors’ healths be | 


drunk; and ultimately gains her point. In the 
course of her speech, Ceres describes an English 
hearth, with black pots of laughing ale gaily pas- 
sing round it; while on a board, as large as 
Arthur's Round Table, reclines a sirloin of beef— 
“ Meet paragon for some Panchean hill.” 
follows the passage, which the querist has muti- 
lated ; but I here give entire. 
“ Thus Britain’s hardy sons, of rustic mould, 

Patient of arms, still quash th’ aspiring Gaul, 

Blest by my boon: which when they slightly prize, 

Should they, with high defence of triple brass 

Wide-circling, live immured (as erst was tried 

3y Bacon’s charms, on which the sickening moon 


Then | 





[sre S. 
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Took’d wan, and cheerless mew'd her crescent horns 

Whilst Demogorgon heard his stern behest), 

Thrice the prevailing power of Gallia’s arms 

Should there resistless ravage, as of old 

Great Pharamond, the founder of her fame, 

Was wont, when first his marshal’d peerage 

The subject Rhene.” 

There certainly can be no mystery here. The 
passage may be rendered as follows: — Britain's 
hardy sons, blest with the boon (beer) of Ceres, 
always conquer the French. But if the Britons 
give up drinking beer, and attempt to defend 
themselves with wails of triple brass, such as 
Bacon tried to make, they (the Britons) will be 
thrice ravaged by the French ; as, of old, Phara- 
mond, the founder of France's fame, was used to 
ravage the ancient Gauls when he crossed the 
Rhine. Every one knows the story of “ Frier 
Bacon,” and the brazen walls he attempted to 
make by his magical art; but if anyone does not, 
let him at once procure Thom’s Early English 
Prose Romances, and I envy him the treat he will 
enjoy. 

Having disposed of the exposition our querist 
required, I now approach a very remarkable mat- 
ter, which I wish to treat as seriously as possible. 
It is pretty well known that there are persons at 
the present day, who, if they cannot find sermons 
in stones, manage to discover prophecies in every- 
thing. Now, tried by the strictest canons appli- 
cable to prophecy, the above ale-inspired lines 
form a more curious and complete prediction than 
any that the modern prophecy-mongers have yet 
discovered. It would require little less than a 
dissertation to point out the various concealed 
meanings in this wonderful prophecy, but a few 
words must suffice. Prophetically explained, the 
lines signify that when Britons become teetotal- 
lers, and ‘attempt to defend themselves with 
iron-plated ships, they will be thrice ravaged as 
Pharamond ravaged the ancient Gauls. Observe 
the introduction of Pharamond’s name kere, and 
the mystical number three. The uncle of a cer- 
tain potentate was called the second Pharamond, 
and the nephew is the third of his dynasty. That 
ships, and not walls, are meant, is clear from the 
next succeeding lines: 

S. . What though Britannia boasts 

Herself a world, with ocean circumfused ? 

*Tis ale that warms ber sons t’assert her claim, 
And with full volley makes her naval tubes 
Thunder disast’rous doom to opponent powers.” 


pass’d 


Some sceptics may say that brazen walls have 
nothing to do with iron-plates; but they must 
consider the money — vulgo dict. brass —they cost. 
I need scarcely point out the significant allusion 
of crossing the Khine, thereby meaning another 
piece of water. Nor need I observe that, strictly 
speaking, our old form of cannon could not be 
termed “ naval tubes,” as our modern guns can be 
designated. 
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But lest any one be needlessly alarmed, I must 
in conclusion say, that there is no present danger. 


For the predicted invasions and ravages are | 


not to take place till Britons lightly prize the 
beer of Ceres, until, in short, our noble volunteers 
despise pale ale—to ali present appearances, a con- 
summation most unlikely ever to take place. 
WituiaMm Pinkerton. 
Hounslow. 





“ A Tunprep Sonnetts,” etc. (3° S, i. 401.) — 
Mr. Cotter, in his interesting notes from the 
Register of the Stationers’ Company, alludes to a 
work licensed in 1593 with this title, on which 
he remarks: “ We never saw any copy of a work 
so entitled: if it now exist, it has not fallen in 
our way.” 

Is it possible that the author never carried out 
his intention, and that the identical manuscript 


may have been that published, under the title of 
y I ’ 


Ancient Devotional Poetry, by the Religious Tract 
Society in 1846? The facsimiles given in the 
Introduction, and the opinion of those conversant 
in such matters, refer this beautiful MS. to the 
period indicated, and the work itself answers to 
the description given, as it contains 106 devotional 
poems, by far the greater part of which are “ Son- 
nets.” ‘The subjoined specimen will give a good 
idea of the spirit of the whole. It is numbered 
“ 1. 
“Up, sluggish Soule, awake, slumber no more, 
rhis is no time to sleepe in sin secure ; 
If once the Bridegroome passe and shutt the dore 
no entrance will be gaind, thou maist be sure. 
Now thou art up, fill up thy lampe with oile; 
hast thee and light it at the fire of loue; 
Watch, and attend; what is a little toile 
To gain thee entrance to the ioies aboue? 
Go, greete the Bridegroome with low reuerence, 
humbly with patience waite upon his grace ; 
Follow his steppes with loue and diligence, 
leaue all for Him, and only Him embrace. 
So shalt thou with Him, enter into rest, 
_ 


and at his heauenlie table sit and feast. 
Doveias ALLPorT, 
Quotation Rererences, Etc. (3" S. i. 449.) — 
The quotations which r. wishes to verify, are for 
the most part so loosely translated, that it is no 
easy matter to identify them. Those familiar 
with the works of St. Augustin, especially, will 
be aware how often the same thought occurs in 
the saint’s writings, with some variation in the 
phraseology. A more elaborate search might be 
successful in most of the passages required ; but 
as . is anxious for early answers, perhaps he will 
accept the fellowing, which are all that I have 
been able at present to verify. 
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No. 6. “God hath made the rich for the poor, and the 


poor for the rich ... . 
This must refer, I think, to the following: — 
“Fecit Deus pauperem, ut probet hominem: et fecit 
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Deus divitem, ut probet illum de paupere.”—Jn Psalm. 
cxxiv. Enarrat. in fine. 

No. 7. “Think of Austin what you please; as long as 
my conscience accuseth me not with God, I will give you 
leave to think what you will.” 

“ Senti de Augustino quidquid libet, sola me in oculis 
Dei conscientia non accuset.” — Lib. contra Secund. 
Manich. 


No. 8 “St. Augustine doth well define predestination ; 
it is ar ordaining to salvation, and a preparing of all 
means thereto.” 

“ Hee est Predestinatio sanctorum, nihil aliud; pre- 
| scientia scilicet et preeparatio beneficioram Dei, quibus 
certissime liberantur, quicumque liberantur.” — De Dono 
Perseverantia, ¢. XXv. 


No. 10. “St. Austin was once of this mind, that 

| people were not to be forced.” 

“ Ad fidem quidem nullus est cogendus invitus.”—Con- 
tra Ep. Petiliani Doaatiste, lib. ii. c. 1x xxiii. 

No. 15. “ As St. Cyprian saith, ‘We carry as much 
from God as we bring vessels.’ ” 

“ Nostrum tantum sitiat pectus et pateat. Quantum 
illue fidei capacis afferimus, tantum gratiz inundantis 
haurimus.” — /pist. I, ad Donatum. 


No, 28. “St. Bernard pitched his hope on charitatem 
adoptionis, the love of God in making him his child; and 
veritatem promissionis, the truth of God in performing his 
promise.” 

“ Tria igitur considero, in quibus tota spes mea con- 
sistit, charitatem adoptionis, veritatem promissionis, 
potestatem redditionis.” — Serm. III. de 8 panibus. 


| F. C. H. 


4. “Saith St. Austin, I dare say that it is profitable 
for some men to fall: they grow more holy by their 
slips.” 

Cf. Bp. Taylor's Serm., “ Of Lukewarmness and 
r ” 

Zeal,” Pt. 1.:— 

“ How many severe persons, virgins and widows, are 
so pleased with their chastity, and their abstinence even 
from lawful mixtures, that they fall into a worse,—Pride ; 
insomuch, that I remember St. Austin said, audeo dicere 
| 8 eperbis continentibus expedit cadere, they that are ¢ haste 

and proud, it is sometimes a remedy for them to fall into 

sin... it is not a cure that men may use, but God per- 
mits it sometimes with greater safety through llis wise 
conduct and over-ruling Providence; St. Peter was safer 
by his fall (as it fell out in the event of things), than by 

his former confidence. Man must never cure a Sin by a 

Sin; but He that brings good out of our evil, He can 

when He please.” — Discourses, Lond. 1817, vol. i. p. 225. 


11. “Cathedram habet in Ceelo, qui corda docet in 
terris." — St. Augustin in 1 Epist. St. Johan. Tr. iii. 
§ 13. Cf. also St. Augustin, De Disciplina Christiana. 

I fear this reply is too late to be of any use to 
r.; but I send it, as the Queries were published 


in “N. & Q.” ErRIONNACH. 


Dr. Joseru Browne (5" S. i. 465.) — For the 
“Country Parson’s Honest Advice,” he was, on 
May 30, 1706, sentenced to pay a fine of 40 marks 
and to stand in the pillory. On November 14 
following, he was, for his letter to Secretary 
Harley, find 40 marks, and ordered to stand in 
the pillory twice. We take him to have been the 
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Joseph Browne of Jesus College, Cambridge, who 
proceeded M.B. in 1695. We cannot find that he 
took the degree of M.D., although he assumed the 
title. In the Bodleian Catalogue he is called 
D.D., but he was certainly a physician. In addi- 
tion to the two works before mentioned, he wrote 
and edited the following: 


“Lecture of Anatomy against’ the Circulation of the 
Blood. Read public ly at Exeter Exchange the sixth of 
November last past.” Lond. 4to. [ 1698.) 

“ Mayernii Opera Medica complectantia C onsilia, Epis- 
tolas et Observationes, Pharmacopeam,' variasque Medi- 
camentorum formulas.” Lond. fo. 1701, 1703. 

“ Treatise on the Blood. . . 1701, 1708.” 

“ The Modern Practice of Physick vindicated, and the 
Apothecaries cleared from the groundless Imputations of 
Dr. Pitt. With a Letter to Sir J. Floyer concerning the 
further Use of Cold Baths.” Lond. 8vo. 1703, 1704, 1705. 

“ The Reviewer Reviewed . . . . 1705.” 

“ The Moon Calf; or Accurate Reflections on the ‘Con- 
solidator.” Giving an Account of some Remarkable 
‘Transactions in the Lunar World. Transmitted hither in 
a Letter to a Friend. By the Man in the Moon.” (Anon.) 
e+.» (1705, 

“ Specimens of a new Translation of Horace into Eng- 
lish Verse ....170.. 





“A Vindication of his Translation of Horace [from | 
the Animadversions of De Foe in the Review.) ..... 
170. 


ad A Dialogue between Church and No Church: or a 
Rehearsal of the Review. Containing many necessary 
Retlections on the State of 
Abroad.” A periodical on a half-sheet 4to, commenced 
in April, 1706. 

“ Volpone or the Fox: by Way of Fable, very appli- 
cable to the present Times (Anon.)” Lond. 4to. 1706. 

“An Account of the wonderful Cures perform’d by the 
Cold Baths.” Lond. 12° [1707.] 

“Works.” Lond. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1715. 

“A Practical Treatise of the Plague.” 
1720. 

“ Antidotaria: 
the Plague and other malignant Diseases. 

72 . 

He continued the Examiner after Swift, Prior, 
Atterbury, Oldsworth, and Mrs. Manley had 
ceased to contribute to it. His portrait is pre- 
fixed to his Treatise on the Blood. We shall be 
glad of other particulars respecting him and his 
works. >. H. & THompson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 


or, a Collection of Antic lotes against 
Lond. 8vo. 


“ Ranm Canorz” (3™ S, i. 516.) — This book 
having been brought to notice in “N. & Q.,” it 
may be as well to complete the exculpation. of 
G. Wakefield's connexion therewith by assigning 
the Rane Canore to its real author —that re- 
markable character, John Oswald, alias Sylvester 
Otway, originally an officer in the British service, 
and one of Scotia’s minor bards. Oswald had a 
crotchet that it was unlawful to shed the blood of 
animals, which he picked up while on military 
service in India; and by consequence, a rigid 

vegetarian, who, when dining i in company would 
eat the potato and leave the chop (Lives of Scot- 
lish Poets). He was, however, a fierce democrat ; 


| ing Christian Knowledge. 


Affairs both at Home and | 


Lond. 8vo. | 





and by his political writings and example con- 
tributed greatly to the effusion of the blood of 
his fellow-creatures by maintaining the principles 
of the French Revolution. Oswald here showed 
that he was no theorist by sacrificing his own 
and the lives of his two sons in this murderous 
struggle. 

I have, among others, his book entitled — 

“The Cry of Nature; 
Justice on behalf of the Persecuted Animals. 
Member of the Club des Jacobins.” Lond, 12mo. 

It has a frontispiece, representing a slaughtered 
fawn mourned over by the parent doe; and one 
of the fair sex, in the costume of Eve before the 


fall. J. O. 


Sark (3™ §S. i. 507.)—The article referred to 
by A Constant Reaper is probably that entitled 
“A Week's anes in Sark,” which ap- 
peared last year in the Cornhill Magazine (vol. 
iv., No, 23, p. 537). Your correspondent will also 
find much information, both scientific and histori- 
eal, of a popular character, in a little work en- 


or an Appeal to Mercy and 
By J. O., 
1791. 


| titled Rambles among the Channel Islands, by a 


Naturalist, published by the Society for Promot- 
WitiiaM Kettry. 

Leicester. 

Las-cuow Isianps (3" S. i. 506.) —Your cor- 
respondent will find a full account of these islands, 
containing the statement he refers to, in a work 
entitled Narrative of an Expedition to the Polar 
Sea, in the Years 1820, 1821, 1822, and 1823, by 
Major Wrangell ; translated from the German by 
Mrs. Sabine, and edited by Major Edward Sabine, 
London, 1840. They are called Liichow, the 
name of an enterprising merchant, who discovered 
them about the year 1770. See pp. ciii. and 
cxxix. of the Introduction to the above- mentioned 
work. ‘ 


Tue Bransnarps (3" §S. i. 408.) —In answer 
to R. B. P., there was a family of the name thus 
spelt, resident at Scalby, in the parish of Black- 
toft, near Howden, in the reign of Anne. William 
Blanshard, of Scalby, then living, married a sister 
of Robert Leadam of Beverley, gent., and left 
issue : — 

1. William Blanshard; 2. John Blanshard, of 
Escrick, died, s. p., 1730-1; 3. Robert Blanshard, 
of Beverley, tanner, an alderman and mayor of 
the town in 1760. He died, s. p., Jan. 18, 1774, 
aged 56, and was buried in the great north tran- 
sept of the Minster. He was possessed of landed 
property in Sealby, Blacktoft, and several other 
places in the East Riding, most of which he left 
to his nephew, Phineas Ellis, of Beverley ; Eliza- 
beth, married John Ellis ; yrs A. S. Extis. 


Brake Famiry (3" S. i, 423.)— Perhaps the 
following Notes cunmite the Blakes may in- 
terest Spau., especially as he seems desirous of 
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learning anything about cen Blake, next 
brother of the Admiral or his descendants. 

In Asholt church, co. Somerset, is a memorial 
to Humphrey Blake, the elder, of Over Stowey, 
gent., who died June 1665, and Humphrey Blake, 
his son, who predeceased him September 1664 ; 
and in the chancel, 
Blake, M.A., thirty-five years rector, who died 
Nov. 1705. In Collinson’s History of Somerset- 
shire, i. 245, I find that Robert Blake, Esq., 
afterwards Admiral of England, held the manor 
of Tuxwell, in the parish of Spaxton, with lands 
in Spaxton, Asholt, Over and Nether Stowey, 
35th Eliz. Collinson errs, of course, in identi- 
fying this Robert as the Admiral. In the reign 
of Philip and Mary, George Sidenham and Henry 
Becher held Tuxwell, when the former had a 
licence to alienate the premises to Humphrey 
Blake. 

In the church of the adjoining parish of Over 
Stowey are two monuments to the Blakes, one 
commemorating John Blake, jun., of Court House, 
in this parish, gent., who died May 2, 1723, aged 
32; and John Rich, gent., who died May 11th, 
1747, aged 33, with the arms Arg. a chevron 
between 3 garbs, and crest, a chough, sa; the 
other, Humphrey Blake of Over Stowey, clothier, 
who died March 1619, and Anne his wife, died 
December 1645. 

Of this family was the late Dr. Robert Blake, 
of Over Stowey, who left two sons, Rev. Robert 
Blake, incumbent of St. Paul's, Bristol, and Rev. 
John Blake, vicar of Bishop's Lydeard, near 
Taunton, both of whom, I believe, died s. p. 

A. S. Extis. 


Jacos AND James (3° S, i. 411.)— Perhaps it 


has not been observed, that in the English Prayer- | 


Sook (1662), the Ist of May is “S. Philip and 
S. Jacob,” while the 25th of July is “ S. James.” 
This is the case both in “ Table of Proper Les- 


sons,” the list of “ Feasts that are to be ob- 
served,” and the Calendar; while the heading of 


the Collect is “ S. Philip and S. James’ Day.” 

I take this from Keeling's Liturgie Britannice ; 
in the ordinary Prayer-Books the printers have 
altered the form. 

Did the m creep into “ James 
form “ Jachimo,” or is it independent ? ‘S.C, 


Tue Reyrnotpses (3" S. i. 356.) —F.R. R. has 
confused two distinct persons. The Dr. John 
Reynolds, or Rainolds, who attended the Hamp- 
ton Court Conference in 1603, was by no means 
identical with the Dr. Edward Reynolds, who 
became Bishop of Norwich in 1660, and after- 
wards, in 1661, attended the Savoy Conference. 

There is a notice of John Reynolds in Fuller's 
Abel Redivivus; and, as he was a Devonshire 
man, the histories of that county probably give 
some account of his family. S. C. 


another to Rev. Nicholas | 
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194.) — 812 does mean 
A. Z. Q. 


Hooxer’s “ Eccrestasticat Pority” (3™ SQi. 





Aéroxrres (2"¢ §S. xii. 1 
to create out of nothing. 


| 361, 362.) — Mr. Coruier evidently does not un- 


derstand the question about Hooker’s later books. 


| No one doubts that Hooker wrote three (not 





merely two, as Mr. C. says) concluding books — 
vi, vii. viii. — to his great work; but what men 
doubt is, whether the fragments we have are what 
Hooker wrote. It is known that his study was 
pillaged ; so that if vi. vii. viii. are his, they are 
at best but the rough copies, mended perhaps by 
some friendly hand. Mr. Cottier is severe on 
those who have been positive without search. But 
he, without search, is just as posjtive that Hooker 
registered “ eight books as completed.” That the 
title-page of the first edition expressed eight books 
everybody knew, because Hooker intended to ex- 
tend the whole work to eight books; anybody 
also who looked beyond the title-page knew that 
Hooker at the end of the fourth book, and again 
at the end of the fifth book, asked patience of his 


| readers, and explained why the whole was not 





printed at once,— of course because he had not 
then finished the whole. Does Mr. Cottier sup- 
pose that the last three books were lying complete 
at the printer's for years before the author's death, 
without being put into type? Has he never read 
in Walton’s Life of Hooker that this, the comple- 
tion of his work, was what Hooker wished to live 
for, and that be just completed it before his death, 
though, as before said, the last fruit of his labours 
was well nigh lost by the plundering of his study 
after his death? Iam sure I do not wish to say 
a word disrespectful to Mr. Cottier, but he should 
not have been so hasty to parade a discovery 
which is no discovery at all; nor should he have 
censured others for carelessness, when he has been 
so careless himself. A. Z. Q. 


Hunter's Moon (3" S. i. 224, 334.)—May it 
not be called hunter's moon, because about the 
time of that moon hunting begins? As harvest 
moon is probably called so from occurring about 
harvest time, and being valuable to harvesters, so 


| may it be with the moon that succeeds it. 


through the 


C. S. 


Tue Rev. Jas. Gray (3 S. i. 409.) — Your 
correspondent from Glasgow will find in the Life 
of the Rev. Robert Story, of Roseneath, notice of 
some verses by Mr. Gray, entitled “ A Sabbath 
in the Mountains,” written after a visit to Rose- 
neath. Z. 


SuorteneD Proverss (2 §. xii. 298.) — Pro- 
ressoR De MorGan has mentioned several pro- 
verbs, of which a part only of each is now in use. 
Here are others : — 

“Charity begins at home, but should not end 


| there.” 
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“He's like a fox, grey before he’s good.” 

“ Hell is full of good meanings and wishes, but 
heaven is full of good works.” 

“Hunger will break through stone walls, or 
anything else, except Suffolk cheese.” 

“ Make not a toil of a pleasure, as the man said 
when he buried his wife.” 

“ Plain dealing’s a jewel, but they that use it die 
beggars.” , 

* Possession is eleven points of the law, and 
they say there are but twelve.” 

“ Seeing’s believing, but feeling's the truth.” 

“The more the merrier, the fewer the better 
cheer.” 

“Choke up child, the churchyard’s nigh.” 
(With which take’another, “If you drink in your 
pottage, you'll cough in your grave.” ) 

“ Live and learn, die and forget all.” 

Other proverbs commonly quoted incorrectly 
might be given, as 

“To be tossed from post to pillar,” instead of 
“to pillory.” d. 


Gossamer (3°S. i. 403, 458.) — The hold which 
the fable of the origin of these webs had on the 
minds of the vulgar is shown by the persistent use 
of the name Maury in Marien-Fiiden, Mariengarn, 
and Marien-sommer (Nativ. V. M., 8th Sept.), as 
quoted by W. Bett. The French name also is 
Fil de la Bonne Vierge. Uence, and as all these 
religious fables were necessarily widely known, it 
appears to me that gaze a Marie, Eng. gauze o’ 
Mary, is a more likely derivation of gossamer than 
any yet proposed. The old spellings of gossamour 
and gossamore perhaps show the tendency to em- 
phasize the last syllable, and as equivalent to 
love-down (amour Fr., and amore Ital.) they are 
worth notice, as exemplifying the fanciful and 
euphuistic etymologies of Holofernes and others 
of his day. Bens. Easy. 


Nevison THe Freesoorer (3° S. i. 428.) — 
Exsoracum wishes for any information respecting 
this noted robber. 
of Harewood and Gawthorpe passed into the 
hands of Sir John Cutler, whom Pope has satirised 
in his Moral Essays (Ep. iii.) — 

“Cutler saw tenants break and houses fall, 

For very want he could not build a wall; 
His only daughter in a stranger’s power, 
For very want he could not pay a dower,” &c, 

This, as I have shown in my history of this 
neighbourhood, is a most unjust and unfounded 


[34 §. IL. Jury 5, 62. 


for some days; but Sir John, suspecting the 
nature of the visit, made a forced march, and in a 





| critical moment secured his retreat into the house. 


In 1657, the estate and manor | 


His narrow escape, and the fact of his enormous 
wealth having attracted Nevison to this neigh- 
bourhood on several occasions, induced Sir John 
to quit Gawthorpe Hall, and he took a cottage in 
the village, where, attended by his servant, a man 
of similar habits to his own, he lived secure from 
the dread of attack. Joun JONES. 


Authentic particulars respecting him may be 
found in Depositions from the Castle of York, 
relating to Offences commiited in the Northern 
Counties in the seventeenth Century (edited by the 
Rev. James Raine for the Surtees Society, 1861), 
219—221, 259—262. 
England), and Mr. C. J. D. Ingledew ( Ballads 
and Songs of Yorkshire, 125), call him William. 
His real name was John. They also refer his 
execution to the year 1685. According to Mr. 
Raine he was executed in May 1684. 

C. H. Coorrr. 

Cambridge. 

Retative Vatve or Money (3S. i. 395.) — 
Mr. Keigutitey seems somewhat to have mis- 
understood my That gentleman says 
(p. 145): “ They (ze. Mr. Merryweatner and 
myself) “ spoke in general of ordinary farm horses 
in remoter parts of the country, I of good road- 
sters . . . «. WhatI said of prices applied 
only to London and its vicinity, with a radius of 
say, thirty to fifty miles.” 

This isa misconception. My illustrations were 
not confined to plough-horses or cart-horses. I 
gave instances of the value put upon all the 
horses possessed by a very wealthy squire of 
Bucks, i.e. his own and his farm horses. As the 
Michael Hampden of Hartwell and that ilk, from 
whose inventory my extracts were taken, lived in 
that part of the county which is so well known by 
the name of “the Vale,” he must have hunted. 
In the “sorrell geldinge” and the “ graye mare,” 
we have the squire’s hunters and their values ; 


statistics. 


| and as most hunters make good hacks, we have 


accusation, although reiterated by Maude in his | 


Verbeia, and Pennant. ‘Tradition says, however, 
that Sir John was very penurious, and on one occa- 
sion, being out in the park, he was nearly pounced 
upon by Nevison. A noted oak was formerly 
shown near to old Gawthorpe Hall, under which the 


knight was reclining, when Nevison sallied out of 


a neighbouring wood, having been on the watch 


in them and the “ hobbye,” the squire’s roadsters 
also, and their prices. 

The “horse colte” was no doubt also the 
squire’s own horse, and was coming on. Hart- 
well, the squire’s residence, is no more than about 
forty odd miles from London, H. C. C. 


Boarp or Trape (3° §. i. 485.)— 

* Cromwell seems to have given the first notions of a 
board of Trade: in 1655 he appointed his son Richard, 
with many Lords of his Council, Judges, and gentlemen, 
and about twenty merchants of London, York, Newcastle, 
Yarmouth, Dover, &c., to meet and consider by what 
means the trade and navigation of the republic might be 
best promoted.”— Thomas's Notes of the Roils (quoted in 
Haydn's Dict. of Dates.) 

There appear to have been at the commence- 


Lord Macaulay ( Hist. of 
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ment of Charles II.’s reign two distinct Councils, 
—the Council for Trade, and the Council for 
Foreign Plantations, — the institutions of that 
monarch, which in 1672 became a united Council 
for Trade and Plantations. This, however, ceased 
after a few years, the duties of the Board de- 
volving on the Privy Council. After having been 
re-established in 1695, it was abolished in 1782. 
The date of its present constitution is 1786. 

F. Puittort. 


Paropirers on Gray's Exrey (3 S. i. 197, 


355.) — Let me add two additional parodies of 


“Gray's Elegy,” taken from The Spirit of the 
Public Journals, as before named. The first is 
“An Elegy written in Poets’ Corner, West- 
minster Abbey.” The following are its first two 
stanzas : — 
“ Now sinks the hum confus’d of busy Care, 
And solemn Eve begins her placid reign ; 
Mild Contemplation muses on the air, 
And Silence bends before the vestal train. 
“Tn this cold solitude, this awful shade, 
Where sleeps the lvre of many a tuneful breath ; 
The ghastly shroud, and dust-disturbing spade, 
Invite the shuddering thought to gloom and — x 
Vol. vi. p. 131 
The second is of a very different order ; it ridi- 
cules the proceedings consequent on Sir Francis 
Burdett’s imprisonment, and the legal decisions 
against him. It is entitled “An Elegy written 
in Westminster Hall,” and is copied “ from the 
Morning Post, May 20, 1811.” I transcribe the 
first, and two or three othe or stanzas : — 


“ The Judges toll the knell of Burdett’s fame, 
The rabble-rout disperse with lack of glee; 
The Counsel homeward yer just as they came, 
And leave the Hall to darkness and to me. 
“For me no more the flaming press shall teem, 
Nor busy printers ply their evening care; 
No patriots flock to propagate my theme, 

Nor lick my feet the ill-got wreath to share. 
“Can golden box *, though worth a hundred pound, 
Back to poor Burdett bring his forfeit fame? 

Can honour’s voice now on his side be found, 
Or flattery shield him from contempt and shame. 
From tne “ Errrarn.” 
* Here hides his head. now humbled to the Earth, 
A man to John Horne and his faction known; 
Fair talents never smiled upon his birth, 
And Disappointment marked him for her own. 
“ Large were his wishes, but his lot severe, 
To Tooke he owed his fortune and reverse; 
He gained from John, ’twas all his portion, shame, 
John gained from him, 
purse.”—Vol. xv. p. 255. 
Such extracts almost need an apology; but as 
exhibiting the spirit of past times, and as having 


*p roposed to be presented to him. 
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| 
somewhat of literary curiosity about them, they 


may be just worth inserting in the pages of 


“N. & Q.” x. & dee 


Wuie (3° §. i. 436.) — Wig or whig, a sort of 
cake, has nothing to do with “ Wi ig turned up 
with curls.” Whig or wig is the same word as 
whey — the watery portion of milk, of which the 
cake was made. C. R. 


Superstition (3 §. i. 390.) —I have a refer- 
ence to “ N. & Q.” 2™" §. y. 126, to an old trans- 
lation of the passage in Cicero, and again (re- 
translated and referred to) by your enlightened 
and instructive correspondent Errionnacu, so he 
is not original in his etymology. Cc. R. 


Srycutar Custom at Grantuam (°) (3' S. i. 
482.)—I believe that the paragraph forwarded by 
Mr. R. F. Wueeter appeared first of all in the 
Grantham Journal of some weeks’ back, and that 
it then formed a portion of the hebdomadal supply 
of intelligence relating to the little town of Bowen, 
a place about twenty miles distant from the 
borough within which the organ arises which 
chrenicles the eccentricity. Probably the Editor 
of the local paper read at Whitby, North Shields, 
or some other similarly 1 responsible being before 
him, had used scissors and paste without ob- 
serving that the Grantham Journal takes note of 
events happening in localities remote from its 
native town, which, although celebrated for 

“ A lofty steeple and a living sign,” 
(which latter is now wanting) although graced 
by the Newton Monument and famed for its 
manufacture of gingerbread and a peculiar kind 
of biscuit called “ Whetstone,” has no such cus- 


| tom as that with which some inadvertence has 


coupled its name. 


St. SwiTarn. 


REMAINING COVERED IN THE Royal PRESENCE 
(3™ S. i. 208.) —With reference to a Lord King- 
sale asserting his right to stand with his hea 
covered in the royal presence, I have to state that 
John, 26th Lord Kingsale, came into the presence 


| of George IV. at a Jevée in Dublin with his head 


' uncovered, and his m: ajesty at once said, “ Put on 


land that the feitiole S.T.P. 


*twas all he wished —his | 
| sometimes 


your hat, Lord Kingsale ; I like old customs.” 

His lordship was accompanied by his grandson, 

the late Sir Andrew Agnew, who is the authority 

for this anecdote. Davin C. A. AGNEw. 
Wigtown, N. B. 


S.T.P. (3"¢ S. i. 251.) —T can answer for Scot- 
can be used only by 
a professor — sometimes 8.S.T.P. (Sacro-sancte 
theologiz professor). A minister of the Gospel 
adds to his name V.D.M. (verbi Dei 
minister), and a Preacher, i.e. a Probationer or 
Licentiate, E.C.P. (evangelii Christi predicator). 

D. C. A. AGNEW. 

Wigtown, N. B. 
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Paractertics (3 §S. i. 464.)—The following mology, letters of the same organ, as d and p, or 


charm against book-stealers, which I picked up 
some time since, is so awfully practical, that I 
think it will come much nearer to the “ busi- 
ness and bosoms” of your readers, than any ap- 
peal to a remoter power, however inexorable : — 
“ Si quisquis furetur 
This little Libellum 
Per Pheebum, per Jovem, 
Pll kill him — I'll fell him — 
In ventrem illius 
I'll stick my scalpellum, 
And teach him to steal 
My little Libellum.” 
Dovetas ALLPORT. 


Damiess’ Bep or Sreet (3 S. i. 364, 419, 
479.) —I believe that Goldsmith did not indulge 
in any poetical licence, but merely stated a plain 
fact. Smollett, in his History of England, after 
describing the first examination by torture of the 





assassin at Versailles, states that he was removed | 


to Paris, and proceeds as follows : — 

“Being conducted to the Conciergerie, an iron bed, 
which likewise served for a chair, was prepared for him, 
and to this he was fastened with chains. The torture was 
again applied, and a physician ordered to attend to see 
what degree of pain he could support,” &c. 

W. J. Bernwarp Smita. 

Temple. 


Twinktine or A Bepstarr (2"¢S. vi. 347.)'— | 


A woodcut in Wright's Domestic Manners and 
Sentiments of the Middle Ages, suggests to me 
that we have not yet hit on the nature of this 
instrument. Here we see the chambermaid in 
the seventeenth century making use of a staff to 
best up the bedding, in the process of making the 


bed. The rapid use of this implement would | 


quite give the idea of twinkling. Its size would 


make it much more suitable for fencing, than a | 


mere pin, like that suggested by Johnson as used 
to keep the bedding in its place. 


It would, in | 


fact, be precisely like a heavy single-stick ; and | 


would thus fall in with Mr. Bernuarp Smiru's 
idea at p. 487. The change from bedstaff to bed- 
post is, no doubt, recent. Horace Walpole uses 
the former word. VEBNA. 


Rasgnir (3" §S., i. 403, 490.) — With respect to 


the etymologies of your two learned correspon- | 


dents, I confess I think “that much might be 
said on both sides”; but, at the same time, I ven- 
ture to state that the pronunciation of the word 
in our West-country dialects, which is pretty 
nearly “ Herpet,” suggests a connexion with the 
Greek éprerdy, a creeper : a connexion which those 


who have observed the extraordinary affinities | 


between Greek and English in the nomenclature 
of common objects, will scarcely deem impossible. 
C. W. Binenam. 


Allow me to inform Dr. Cuance that in ety- i. 314. 


as d and ¢, are regarded as identical: so that the 
only real difference between dapod and rabbit lay 
in the first letter. For the commutability of Z 
and r with d and ¢, Dr. Caance can only re- 
member ddcpvov and lacryma ; but I think he must 
have met with Cadiz and Cales, Madrid and 
Madril; and he must be aware that daisser Fr., 
lasciare It., are dejar in Spanish; that cicada is 
cicala It., cigale Fr., hedera, ellera It., lierre Fr. ; 
and that the Sicilian dialect turns the Italian J to 
dd, as in Mongibeddo for Mongibello. I cannot 
remember so many instances of the commutation 
of r with d and ¢, though I have met with many, 
but I do recollect the two following: Boccaccio 
frequently uses fedire for ferire, and porfido is 
the only Italian term for porphyry. I, therefore, 
consider my etymology a perfectly legitimate one. 
As to my assuming a syncope and apocope, it will 
surprise no one acquainted with the French and 
Portuguese mode of forming words from the 
Latin. 

I am much obliged to your correspondent who 
informed me that catamaran is not the native 
term for the surf-boat of Madras. It gives the 
greater probability to the origin I assign to that 
term. Tuos. KeiGHtey. 


Service “at tue Hearne” (3" S. i. 496.) — 
The communication of X. A. X. gives the service 
as in the Book of Common Prayer in the reign of 
Anne. 

Macaulay (vol. iii. p. 479, edit. 1859,) says that 
“it was not till some time after the accession of 
George I. that the University of Oxford ceased to 
reprint the Office of Healing, together with the 
Liturgy "—and he is therein correct. 

I have before me a handsome copy of the 
Liturgy, bound up with the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and the title-page of each of them has — 
“Oxford: Printed by John Baskett, printer to 
the King’s most Excellent Majesty, and to the 
University, mpccxy.” 

It is folio size, but the sheets are folded in 
sixes ; and this service occurs on the fifth leaf of 
signature I, immediately after the service for the 
1st of August, on the King’s Accession ; with the 
close of which the service divides the first page of 
the leaf, and its own close divides the second page 
of the leaf with “ His Majesty's Declaration,” &c., 
prefixed to the Thirty-nine Articles. 

The service is not noticed in the “ Table of Con- 
tents,” which ends with the “ Form of Prayer and 
Thanksgiving for the Ist of August”; but, as 
shown above, this service was undeniably printed 
officially, in 1715, in the reign of Geo. I., as an 
integral part of the Book of Common Prayer. 

Some references are given by Macaulay in p. 480, 





| which may be added to those in “ N. & Q.,” 3" S. 


LANCASTRIENSIS. 
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437.) — The corpse referred to by Mr. Parxrn, 


was evidently not petrified, but simply encrusted | 
with a deposit from the water in which it lay, as | 


is the case with extraneous bodies— such as | 
twigs, mosses, and birds’-nests— placed in our 
so-called petrifying springs. Hathersage is in the 
neighbourhood of the High Peak, about equidis- 
tant from Tideswell and Castleton, where such 
springs are abundant. The process is quaintly 
described in Cotton's Wonders of the Peake, Lon- 


don, 16—. I quote from the fourth edition, but | 


am unable to give the date, the last two figures 
having been carelessly ploughed off by the binder: 
“Propt round with Peasants, on you trembling go, 

Whilst every step you take, your Guides do show 

In the uneven rocks the uncouth shapes 

Of Men, of Lions, Horses, Dogs, and Apes ; 

But so resembling, each, the fancied shape, 

The Man might be the Horse; the Dog, the Ape; 

And straight, just in your way, a stone appears 

Which the resemblance of a Haycock bears, 

Some four foot high; and beyond that, a less 

Of the same Figure: which do still increase 

In height, and bulk, by a continual drop 

Which upon each distilling from the top, 

And falling still exactly on the Crown, 

There break themselves to mists, which trickling down, 

Curst * into stone, and (but with leisure) swell 

The sides, and still advance the miracle. 

So that in time, they would be tall enough 

If there were need, to prop the hanging roof.” 

Dovetas ALLPoRT. 





Repropuction of Otp Wrrricisms (3° §. i. 
394.) — It may perhaps interest F. C. H. to know 
that the anecdote of the asperges, is to be found 

| 


in Holcroft’s Diary as far back as 1798. On the 

9th July in that year, Holcroft notes “ Dined | 
with Phillips (Monthly Magazine.)” Amongst | 
others, he there meets Dr. Geddes, whom he re- 
cords as being “fond of dull stories,” but unfor- 
tunately illustrates his observation with a very 
lively anecdote; for of Geddes he says : — 

“One of his stories was of a Romish priest, who sent 
up to town to Coghlan, a Catholic bookseller, for three 
hundred asparagus, which the man mistook for Asperges, 
an instrument used to sprinkle holy water with. ‘The 
joke was the bookseller’s distress at not being able to pro- 
cure more than forty or fifty in the time, and promising 
the rest.” 

Epwin Rorre. 


Bye-Law (1* S. iii. 109.)—Du Cange ex- | 
plains the Low-Latin word dellagines to be the 
municipal laws of the Goths, and connects it with 
Dan. bilage and Eng. bye-law. He gives a quo- 
tation from Jornandes, who wrote in the sixth 
century : — 

“ Physicam tradens, naturaliter propriis legibus vivere | 
fecit, quas usque nunc conscriptas, bellagines nuncupant.” 
De Reb, Get. cap. ii, de Diceneo. 

A. L. M. 


* For crust, i. e. encrust; become encrusted; or, as 
some would say, petrified. 





Perrirrep Human Remains (3 S. i. 370, | 
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Youne’s Tyre Composinc-Macurne (3 S. i. 
448, 496.) — The first type composing-machine 
was the invention of Mr. James Young, who died 
at Dover during the autumn of last year. The 
first copy of The Family Herald, dated Dee. 17, 
1842, and several following numbers, was printed 
from type thus composed. A short notice, de- 
scriptive of the machine, was given in the first 
Herald. The writer observes : — 

“ The rapid composition of a given quantity in a short 
period of time has been fully accomplished, and the paper 
the reader has in hand was set up by two young persons 
in the same space of time as would have required the 


| exertion of five skilled men by the ordinary method.” 


At the head of the paper is an illustration of 
the machine—the very counterpart of the one 
now shown at the International Exhibition. 

I have italicised “ young persons” in the above 
quotation, because the late Mr. G. Biggs, founder 
and proprietor of The Family Herald, had his 
mind set for the employment of females in the 
printing office; and the “young persons” are 
Jemales, as depicted in the engraving. After 
employing the machine, worked by female labour, 
for just half a year, Mr. Biggs was obliged to 
succumb to the evil threats of the Union men and 
others in the trade, and abandon both projects. 

Mr. Young was also the inventor of the dis- 
tributing-machine; but the lingering illness, of 
which he finally died, prevented him from taking 
an active part among the great printers, and I fear 
others reaped what he had sown. 

G. W. Septimus Piesss. 

Chiswick. 

Mme. Louise Davuriat (3" S. i. 486.) — This 
lady is a native of Paris, but the year of her birth 


| isunknown. Her “ Lectures on the Social Rights 


of Women,” delivered at Ranelagh, were closed 
by order of the Préfet of Police, M. Franchet, as 
being too liberal. Her object was announced to 
be the restoration of her sex to the entire exercise 
of its prerogative; and to effect this, she has 
written on gymnastics, &c. 

Mme. Dauriat has also written some historical 
novels, and a Cours d'Histoire Religieuse et Uni- 
verselle, intended to be in four volumes, but of 
which only the first volume has appeared (Paris, 
1828), see Quérard, La France Littéraire. 

J. Macray. 

Oxford. 


Grorce Herserr (3 §, i. 249.) — George 
Herbert's ode, with the title “Virtue,” begins : — 
“ Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The Bridal of the Earth and Sky, 
The Dew shall weep thy fall to-night, 
For thou must dy.” 
The Temple, &c. §c., 7th edition, p. 80, 
London, 1656. 


A new version was written by Bishop Horne, 
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and will be found in the volumt containing his 
“Life and Common Places.” He changed the 
metre: for instance, by substituting for the 4th 
line of verse first — 
thou with 


“ For all thy sweets must die.” 


DD. C. A. AGnew. 


“ HurLoTurumMnpo”™ S. i. 411, 456.) —A 
copy of the music to this play is now lying before 
me. It is a thin folio of ten leaves, with the fol- 
lowing title : — 

“The Songs in Hurlothrumbo Compos’d by Mr. Sam! 
Johnson. London: Printed for ye Author, Sold by Dan. 
Wright at y° Golden Bass Violin, next ye Sun Tavern in 
Holborn; P. Warmsley at v° Harp in Piccadilly, and 
W. Smith at Corelli's Head ag' Norfolk Street in the 
Strand.” 


(34 


This music is the most execrable stuff that can 
be imagined. E. F. BR. 


Miscellaicaus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
The Life of Sir Philip Sidney. By Julius LI yd, M.A, 
(Longman & Co.) 

If biographers have been tardy in doing justice 
accomplished scholar, gallant », skilful statesman, and 
faithful Christian, Sir Philip Sidney, they seem now 
ready and make amends for their former 
neglect. ly dry in the pen with which 


Ihe ink is scarcely 
we called attention to Mr. irne’s Memoir, when we 
biography of 


to that 
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have to take it up again to record a fresh 
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Daughter, Sarah Anne Cheyne; and a Short Introduction 
by the Rev. Joseph B. M’Caul. (Longman.) 

Mr. Horne has been well called “ the nursing father of 
modern English biblical criticism”; and this memoir of 
his long and well spent, if not eventful life, is a valuable 
encouragement to all to follow his example, and be per- 
severing in well-doing. 


Tlist of the Parish of Ee 
York. By the Rev. J. Eastwood, M.A. (B 

Fourteen vears’ steady and conscientious inquiry into 
the history of the church and parish of which he was the 
Curate, has enabled Mr. Eastwood to produce one of the 
most complete Parochial Histories which we have ever 
met with. Originally undertaken without any view to 
publication, inasmuch as the district had been described 
by the Rev. Joseph Hunter, the death of that gentle- 
man, and the extent of Mr, Eastwood’s special researches 
both here and abroad, seem to call for its being made 
public ; and we think students of topography will be well 
pleased ‘that the author has yielded to the “ request of 
friends,” and given to the world the result of his long and 
laborious inquiries, 


lesfield, in the County of 
| & Daldy.) 


Books RECEIVED.— 
Oatlands and its Ni ie hhourhood. A 
By Henry Gay Hewlett. (J. 5. Virtue.) 
sasant gossiping Lecture, delivered and printed 
> ben efit of the Oatlands’ Schools. Buy it, Reader. 

An Iliad. Book I. Tn English Hexameters according 
to Quantity. By John Murray. (Walton & Maberly.) 

A fresh and interesting contribution to the Homerik 
and Hexameter question. 

The Crisis of Common Prayer. 
Rev. the Dean of Westminster. 
John Blew, (C. J. Stewart.) 

An able defence of the propriety of maintaining the 
Prayer Book in its integrity, called forth by Lord Ebury’s 
proposed Bills; but which we hope are withdrawn not 
tor this Session, but for all time. 

Where shall we Go? A Guide to the Watering Places 
ind, and Treland. With Maps and 
i Edition, revised and improved, (A, & 


Chronicles of 


A Letter addressed to 
By Wiiliam 


the Very 


” 
of England, scot 
Jilustrations. Thi 
C. Black.) 

It is enough to call attention to the fact, that this use- 
ful Guide to Holiday Makers has reached a third edition, 
1 revised and improved. 
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